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New York School Journal. 


“EDUCATION {S THE ONE LIVING FOUNTAIN WHICH MUST WATER EVERY PART OF THE SOCIAL SYSTEM.”—EDW. EVERETT. 








VOLUME XVI., NUMBER 1. q 
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NEW YORK, JANUARY 8, 1880. 


ee a year. 
SINGLE COPIES 7 CENTS 
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STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 
BROWN’S 


English Grammars. 


EDITED BY 
HENRY KIDDLE, A.M., 
BROWN’S 


USED IN THE BEST SCHOOLS. 
The excellence of Brown's G1 Grammars is very 
atnitted, 


gener- 
and, notwithstanding the multitude of 
which bave come in competition with 


=~ accurate, and are ill 
‘oree. 

Regular Meeting of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of New York, held Novem- 
ber 5th, 1879, Bfown’s Series of Euglish Gram- 
amar were adopted as text—books to be used in 
the City Schools. 


BROWN’S 


The “ tw ag te gh OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS’ is 
an invaluable book of reference, and every scholar 
ehould have a copy in his library. N 
ford to be without it. 


ROSCOE’S —_ 


o teacher can af- 


of prerentation,| Third Reader - - 
it 


Fhe an ae arranged in a plain 
pn: Yowrtetrn ey ween fu . 


GANOT S PHYSICS. 
angled 


The best elementary treatise on physics, experimen- 
tal and @ has in 


by 


, that 
t is so written any one 
of 


[tis profusely and e 


read it 
trated, on those parts pe 


iawn ae a 
Lambert’s Primary Physiology. 


A concise handy text-book of One Hundred and 
Beventy-Five Pages, for ‘beginners in Physiology, 


Very Favorable ‘Terms for [1 {ntroduction, Address 


WILLIAM WOOD 4& CoO., 


27 GREAT JONES STREET, N. Y. 





M. T. WYNNE, 
(Late with C, T, Reynolds & Co.) 


Artist Materials. 


Windsor and Newton’s Art and Water Colors, Can- 
‘vases, Brushes, &c, 

Materials for Wax Flowers. 

75 EB. 13th ST., bet. 4ih AV. and B°WAY. 


USE THE BEST. 


HARRISON’S 
CELEBRATED 


WRITING INKS. 


Samples Sent On Application. 
ADDRESS, © 
HARRISON M’F’G CO., 


512 Broadway. New York. 
Special Rates, Ink im Bulk, for Schools and College 





-|*Words and How to Put Them Together.’’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


APPLETON’S SCHOOL READERS. 


By WM. T. HARRIS, L.L.D., Supt. of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 











A. J. RICKOFF, A.M., Sup’ of Instruction, Cleveland, Ohio. 


MARK BAILEY, A.M., Instructor in Elocution, Yale College 


l 
CONSISTING OF FIVE BOOKS, | 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED.| 


These books excel all other school publications of the kind ever issued from 
the American press. The combined product of the best talent and highest schol 
arship, embellished with every useful and attractive adjunct of pictorial art, and | 
constructed with especial regard to mechanical excellence, they have as was antici- 
pated, met with extraordinary success, and already attained a popularity unpre- | 
cedented in the history of school-books, Specinien copies for examination with | 
reference to introduction, if approved, will be sent to Teachers and Committees | 
at the following rates : 


First Reader - - 
Second Reader 


toc.|Fourth Reader - - 
15 c.| Fifth Reader 
20¢c.| The Whole Set 


25¢. 
40 Cc. 
- $1.10) 
| 
Stickney’s Pen and Picture Language Series, In Three Series 
of Four Numbers each. For Primary and Grammar Schools, The most) 
charming and attractive hooks for Language and Composition Exercises ever 


prepared. 





This little book 
should be in the hands of every boy and git] in our schools. It will not rival 
any book now in use, bnt is designed to go before all such, and “ make their 
paths straight.” Sent for examination, post paid, for 25 cents. 

The Model Copy- Books, uw Six Numsers, with Stipinc Copiss, contain 
so many evident marks of superiortty that they are received with universal 
favor. Sample number, roc. 


| Krusi’s Primary Drawing Cards, For SLatTe anp BLACKBOARD 
Exercises. In Two Parts, of 12 cards and 36 Exercises each, with Instruc- 
Tions For Drawinc anda Test Rute. “Just the thing for little folks,” 
“ Any one can teach drawing with these cards.” Sample set, 10 cents. 


General History, from 8. c. 800 to a. p. 1876. Outlined in Diagrams and | 
Tables; with Index and Gerealogies. For General Reference, and for | 


tory in Chicago High-School, 8vo, Cloth, $2. | 
Principles and Practice of Teaching. By James Jouonnot. 12mo. | 
Cloth, $1.50. | 
Harkness’ Preparatory Course m Lat Prose AuTHors, comprisir 
four books of Czsar’s Gallic War, Sallust’s Cataline, and Eight Oration 
Cicero, With Notes, Illustrations, a Map of Gaul, and a Special RTE 
ramo. Cloth, $1.75. Fot examination, $l.co. , 
Harkness’ Sallust’s Catiline, with Notes and other Special Vocabulary 
tano. Cloth, $1.15. 


The Latin Speaker. Easy Dialogues ana other Selections for Memorizing 
and Declaiming in the Latin Language. By Franx Sewair, A.M. remo. $1 


D. AprLeton & Co., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 











Schools and Colleges. By Samuet WittaRD, A.M, M.D., Professor of His-| . 


TROL, SOW 8, 


23 HAWLEY ST., BOSTON. 


Have Just Published 
Bradbury's Eaton's Practical Arithmetic, 


combining oral and wntten work, with now and 
fresh + xamples, adapted to present prices and con- 
ditions. Ai arithmetical subjects not needed in 
practica: life are omitted from the msin bok and 
Placed in the appendix 

The Metric (decimal) Weights and Measures are 
ay next to U. 8. (decimal) Money, and are illus- 
rated from drawings made of the exact size from 
the government standards. 

Sent for examination on receipt of # cents, 

Metric pages on receipt of 3 cent postage 


— s History of England. 
By P. Srowe, LL.V., Supt. of schools, Spring- 
ia. "Mass, With numerous maps an‘ illustrations, 
Sent for examination on receipt of 40 cents. 


Tilden’s Musical Guide. 
By W. 8. Titpex, late musical director of the 
schools of Newton, Mass. The use of this book in 
ungraded and graced oem, will render a series of 
music-readers unneces*a 
Sent ior examination for ‘30 cents, 


Mesere, T. B. & Oo. would also call attention to 


Bradbury's Elementary Algebra, 


—AaND— 


Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Adopted and used in cities pate aT ane 
smaller towns. . 


more than 56 of the c 
extensively in the 

Thesé books are of moderate cize, but contain 
enough to prepare for any college and give a thor- 
ough knowledge of the subjects. 

Especia! attention i led to the exercises for 
origina! demonstration and practical qvé-tions as in- 
valuable for a practical knowledge of ‘ 


The University Geometry, 


is on the same plan as the above, but contains all 
or plane and solid Grometry. 


Meservey's Book-Keeping, 

containing both Single and Double Entry. It is based 
On the latest busicess methods and is practical 
throughout 

It ba« been extensively introduced into a large 
number of High Schools ‘and Academies throughout 
the country 

Sent for examination on roceipt of 50 cents. 


Catalogue and circulars descriptive of above and 
other educational works sent on appplication. Ad- 
dress the publishers or 

THOMAS H. RUSH 


70 Merroponitan Biocg, Curcaeo, 





THE 
INDISPENSABLE 


AMILY 
MEDICINE. 


The only standard pre 
paration of HamAMELIs 
or Witcn Haze. ever 
placed on the market. 
SaPE 

’ RELIABLE. 
ALWAYS 

>| Never Injerious. 


HEA 
o All Hem- 


Piles, Doran, 
; Pains, Varicose Vel Veina, 
pelnmenstions. Soreness, Sunburns, Catarrh, etc. 
Prices—6 os. 30c.; Pints, 60c.; Quarts. Si. 
OBSERVE TRADE- mane. DANPULETS FREE. 
HoumPrureys’ Homeo. Mep.Co. 108 Fulton &. N.Y. 


IMPORTANT ! 


To Teachers, who are invited to investigate the mar 
velous curative properties of 


DR. JEROME KIDDER'S 


Electro Medical Apparatus 


and become agents for the sale of them, and realize « 
large profit in addition to the great good accomplished 
tm restoring to health those afficted with most any o 
the long list of chronic disorders. Any intelligent per- 
son can understand the use of the Appsratus by referring 
to the manual! of instructions which acco:npanies each 


younds,Con- 
usions, ete. 





machine. Send six cent postage stamp for torty page 
Descriptive Pamphlet, prices, etc. 
Address, ALBERT KIDDER & ©O., @ 
(Bwccessors) ® BROADWAY, KEW fO 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 


84 aes 
SITS 








SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


LLL ILL PII nnn 


QUINCY, MASS. Hon. CnaRixs 
Chiagrman Thi 


rs. rteen 
ed ihe examination at Harvard 
Tr, Board, $350. 
br information to 


DAMS ACADEMY 
BANCIS ADAMS, 
upila on ot yea! Pultian os 
e ear a 
we ust a aay Apply 


Anew citoular 


EVERETT, Ph.D. 


INDERGARTEN te INSTITUTE AND 
National Kindergarten, W: D.C. An- 
tumn Class commences Oct, 15, 1879. Mrs. Louise Pul- 
lock and Miss Susie Pollock, Principals. Mrs, Louise 





Pollock has been for fifteen years an earnest student 
and advocate of the Kindesgerten 8 and trans- 
ated Mdine. Line Morgenstern’s “ of Child- 


hood,” a Manual for Family and —~_ 1m 1864, 
iss Susie Poliock mated in the Kindergarten 
Norma) Institute of Berlin, Prussia, and has been ever 








Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 

¥ ielding unrivaled tones. 





since successfully engaged aged iu teaching in ac: ordances 
with Froebel’s Kindergarten System in a = 


Washington. For terms and oe 
onato MRS. LOUISE POLLOCK or 9 SUSIE 
= ‘ K, Washington, 


8. E. cor.of 8th aad K st, 
nN YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIO, 
LOCATED ONLY IN NEW YORK AT 
Ne. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Com 
Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Forda Lan 
on hp Ge My wy Sy vers wnoume ad- 
van! oO pu rom the beginning to 
ished Artist. “ _ 

A SPECIAL TRAINING COUBSE for Teachers. 

Classes of Three Pupils, = per quarter. 

Terms: Two 


Strictiy Private Lessons, 4 be 
The CONSERVATORY remains open the entire year. 

STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
commmencing from date of entrance. 

SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to 10P.M. 

N, B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY. located 
at No. 5 East 14th st., near 8th ave, (the only Charter- | 
ed Conservatory of Music in the », is entirely sep- | 
arate and distinct from all other Music Schools which } 
imitate its name and methods, ‘ened with the view 
of obtaining patronage thereby. 

The celebrated Arion renee are used in the school 














oO": CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten 
Training School, Reorganized wit’ ‘ull faculty. | 
Three full courses, one, two, and three years respect- 
ively, together with State Board of Instruction, com- 
of six leading Superintendents and Professors in 
State,—*.x courses of lectures, one week each 
commencing July 7th, and closing with graduating ex- 
Aug. 15, 1879. This is the _~ Se Normal  heagee ; 
in the State, having a distinct “f 
Study and Practice, combined with — most oro ! 
academic instruction. Tuition and boarding at 





lowest rates. 
Kindergarten and Training Class, rg 3 at 156 Huron 
8t,, Cleveland, O., from ber to April; and at 


Worthington from April to October ; with privilege I 
ladies) of entering at any time, aod completing | 
—- pa A place, —— JouN —_— Prin., 
Mra, A. OGDEN ergartener, orthington 
Franklin Co, 0. ’ - . 





ACKARD’S BuefNESS COLLEGE, Methodis: 
Building, 805 Broadway, New York. This is a 
rofessional’ school for business training, and is under 
the persona‘ supe: vision of its founder and proprietor. 
Mr. 8. 8, Packard, who for the past 20 years was asro- 
ciated with Messrs. Bryant & Stratton, and is tha au 
thor of the Book-keeping series which bears their 
mame. The College was founded in 1858, and har 
made steady progress in utility and public favor, and 
now stands at the head of this class of schools. The 
location is unsurpassed ; the rooms spacious an‘ e!r- 
int the course of study most thorough and efficient. 
be rates of tuition have recently been reduced, and 
oe can enter at any time, .Tuition per term of 
welve weeks, $55.00, Call or send for circular «~ 
taining full particulars, 8. 8. P/ CKARD, Prirct- 








AINE'’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, @ Bowery, cor 


Canal; “L” Station (Estab, 1849). Paine’s uptown 
College, isis Broadway, Sth 8t., ‘open 9 A. M., till 10 P.M. 
Young adies, ‘and Boys taught Bookkeeping 
rudinvental and higher aiathematien orrespondence an 
all Engl.sh Branches; essons $8, monthly ; 

S10" — Re Foreigners and 


Arithmetic and Writing 
backward persons captll 


h LAW SCHOOL.— Regular course, 2 years; 


Graduate course — degree of D.C.L.) 2 years, 
all term opens Sept. 25 Address 
wo1-834) Prof. FRANOIS: WAYLAND, New Haven Ct, 


DRAWING and PAINTING LESSONS 
BY MAIL. 

Lessons by an unskilltal person will be of little advaa 
tage, but lessons by one who understands it pertectly 
will cause rapid advancement. Mrs. Lavinia Steele Kel 
logg is a teacher of Drawing. Painting in Oil and Water 
Colors, China Decoration, etc. She offers her services 
to persons at a distance from the city; she may be ad- 
dressed at this office with a stamp enclosed for terms, etc 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 


ly advancedin private rooms. 











DRAWING & PAINTING Lew. ..s 


Mrs. Lavinia Steele Kellogg, (113 Clin- 
ton Place,) has resumed her clase<s in 
Drawing, and Painting in Oil gnd Water 
Colors from objects and nature. 

References.--James Hart, Howard Crow 
by. D. D., Mrs. Tulie Beers. 


NEW YORK 
MAP AND RELIEF LINE ENGRAVING CO, 


No. 17 Warren St. 


This is aj ible to to nearly all kinds of illus- 

trations, such as Maps, Drawing Sards, Dia 

= and Machinery. Lettering of all kinds is pro- 
uced in perfection. The prices are far below copper 

or wood enaraving, in fact it is the tee on 

known. The plates produced can be u S 

pm 4 printing press, and will usually prigé 








Iltustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
J. ESTEY #& CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


AMUSEMENT 4214 INSTRUCTION, 


The Spelling Game Word Contest. 


It is acknowledged to be the most interesting game 
ever published; atthe same time serves as a valuable 
EDUCATOR of both old and young, uniting me best ele- 
— of social home enjoy’ The game may be 

akin -y Geographical, ‘Historical, Aethow or 








ed by m: 
Bible names. ‘ame may be played by apy nember } 
of persons. Price, cents. Postage prepaid. 





——):0:(—— 


The Illustrated Dictionary. 


Very Handsomely Bound in Cioth. 
Containing 674 pages, nearly 80,000 Words. 
ORTHOGRAPHY, PRONUNCIATIONS AND DEFIN- 
ITIONS ACCORDING TO THE BEST ENGLISH 
AND AMERICAN LEXOGRAPHERS. 


This book is a complete epitome of valuable explana- 
tions and definitions of difficult English and Foreign 
words, phrases and expressions, with the correct pro- 
nunciation with each word. To introduce them, we will 
send one Dictionary. Price, 580 cents. Postage prepaid 


Address, Progress Publishing Co., 
871 Broadway, Brooklyn, New York. 
Nore.—We will send one ~~ Game and one Dice 
Gonary on receipt of One and three cent 
stamps taken. Descriptive Getlegns and circulars sent 
by mail on application. 


A Wonderful Invention. 


The Scholar’s Companion, 50 cents a year 
Is indeed a grand thing ; it is a newspaper for the boys 
andgirls. It is sure to interest every one ; it is devoted 
to self-education and new ideas, and the doings of our 
really great men and women. It is full of instruction 
and is declared by old and young to be the best paper 
that enters the house. It gives out questions and pre- 
sents prizes for best answers, best writing, drawing, etc. 
It should be in every house where there are children; it 
deals with the practical things of life inthe Jacob Ab- 
bott way. Its readers will b clously well 
informed on a thousand subjects that are treated of no- 


where else. In tact this paper is special for the 
children, as the ordinary newspaper is fit for men and 
women. Toshow how popular it is, one agent pated 146 
families and 182 su An dren is 
pure as gold; there are many that are justly” to be eaded 
—they are almost as fatal aa a bullet. Suronts, tees <o 
send for the ComPpaNTon, give itas present. 
tee = b>! consider it worth tenfold the ortee. eet & ‘all 

poe agents send us a green stamp for sample 
it will P Pay them to take subscribers. Seoehers who sen: 
their ee te receive a copy free. Addre 

L. KELLOGG re 10@ 17 Warren rat., N. ¥. 


WANTED 


10,000 Agents for DAVIS’ REVERSIBLE BLO‘ KS 











Test 





for involution or e of to any power. 
Cubes in two steps by the inventor of four new meth- 
ods, including Hill's of 9 4 Two years suco sefu) 


test proves the REVERSIBLE the best. Sells at sight, 
The wise beware of infringements. Send registered 
one dollar for sample 


PATENT POWER BLOCKS AND CUBE 


To JOHN R. DAVIS Prox. Normat ScHoo., 
INLAND P, O.. Onto, 


The Best Paper! Try It! 


Beautifully Illustrated 
35th YEARS 
THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


Tue SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is & arse First-Class 
Weekly New~ <p of Sixteen rinted in the 
most Deautif style, profusely illustrated with sp'en- 
did engravings, representing the newest Inventions 
and the most 1ecent Advances in the Arts and Sciences, 
including New and Inte Facts in ure, 
Horticulture, the Home, Health, M 
Social Science, Natural History, Geology, Astronomy. 
The most valuable practical papers, by eminent writers 








in all cgens of Science, will found in the 
$3. 20 per 3 $1.60 half hich i 
Terms, year, w - 
cludes par year, § : oo. ingle 
—_- Sia yall Dewgdesiere He it by ~~ 


PATENTS, i, comeston wah the Bor. 


Co, are Solicitors of American and Patents, 
have had noe, and now have the lar- 
gest establishment in world, Patents are obtained 


notice is made in the 
Screntivyic American of all Inventions patented 


through this A _ the name and residence of 
the Patentee. ciroulation thus given, 
pubiic attention is directed to the merits of the new 
iy pee sales or introduction often easily effected. 





MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 


Arthars Home Magazine, 


Taking literary rank with the best periodicals of the 
day, it claims to be, in its peculiar characteristics and 
varied Departments, more thoroughly identified with 
the people than any other magazine of its class, going in- 
to their homes, not only asa power for good, but as a 
pleasant companion and friend. 


ATTRACTIVE FEATURES. 


ARTuHUR's is a live Magazine, always keeping up with the 


Its seria; and shorter stories are from the pens of some 
of the best writers in the count 
Its literature is pure and-eleva’ ng me 8 never con- 
tains a line or word offensive to good tas 
aan Tilustrations of Fashions ty canines, and give 
help. and not bewilderment an _8t to those who 
to know the new and oie styles. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS. 


The best monthly magazine published in America.— 
@ews, Clinton, Mich. 

ARTHUR'S ye MAGAZINE is = of the best that 
reaches this office.—Free Press 

Bright and aperkting as ever, tod, ‘filled with every 
thing ns ie — * a welcome guest.—Independent, Paw 

irs ou want a magazine that is in eve 
del, both in ap — ae pe matter, su 
THUR's Home MaGaz 

There are ehwaye. dainti 
most sensible fashion pla 
rora, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Reduced Rates for hp 
Copies, one qear, ° ° ° ar 


respect a mo- 
ribe for Ar- 


ly 
tiy-itustrated articles, and the 
to be found.— Weekly Au- 


rn) 
0 

-'. 500 
. 00 
00 


“ 


ae 
Bauce® 


and one to club-getter, ‘ 
Burrerickxs’ PATTERNS in every number, 
SPECIMEN NUMBER, 10 CENTS. 
T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 
227 South Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“ 


Flegant and Useful. 


a 
A DESIDERATUM FOR TEACHERS ND PUPILS, 
FOR HOME AND SCHOOL USE. 


THE PORTABLE.BOOK CASE. 
(Patented), Eastlake designs 
—handsome, durable, cheap ; 
made of Biack Walnut and 
Pine ; in two sizes, price $14 
te $22.50. Send for descriptive 
circular. LOCKWOOD, BROOKS 
& CO., Sole Makers, 381 Washing- 
ton 8t,, head of Franklin. 





























_ TEACHERS! 
VALUABLE BOOK 








THE 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Henry WaRkp BEECHER, 
LyMAN ABBOTT, } Batiors. 
ne 
“ The Christian Union is as careful to 


sonable wants of its readers aa the best of 
periodicals.—SYRAOUSE ‘JOURNAL. 


AF 
1879-80. 
EVERY DAY PROBLEMS, by Joserx Coox, 


HINTS FOR HOME READING, 
BY 


Ewp, EvERETT HALE, Epwakp EGGLEsTo., 
M. F. SweetTszer, Frep. B. Perxrys, 
JosEPH CooK. 


COOKERY FOR THE MILLION. 
By Juxret Corson, of the N. Y. Cooking School. 


IN THE SICK ROOM, 
By Miss E. R. Scovit, of Mass, General Hospital, 


HOME TALKS, 
By Mrs. Henry Warp BEECHER, 


A Powerful Serial Story : 
“UNTO THE THIRD AND FOURTH GENERA- 
TION.” By Heren CAMPBELL. 


TEN MINUTE SERMONS TO CHILDREN, 


By J. G. Merrill, Frank Beard, B. T. Vincent, W. 
W. Newton, W. F. Crafts, Jas, M. Ludlow, and others, 


STORIES 


From the best juvenile writers, including E. Hun- 
tington Miller, Elesnor Kirk, Hope Ledyard, Hamfiton 
W. Mabie, Mrs. E. 0. Gibson, Louise Stockton, Sarah 
J. Prichard, Eliot McCormick, Lucretia P. Hale. 

BOOK REVIEWS, 


by specialists in their several departments, 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 


A Sermon or Lecture-Room Talk each week by the 
Rev. Henny Warp BEECHER, 


ete — -y PAPERS, 
y the 
Rev, Lyman Appott and Mrs, W. F. Crarts, 
Tue OvT.toox, News or THE OHURCHES, ScIENCE 
AND ART, Fact axp Rumor, 
Will give concisely the news of each week. 
—_o—— 


The foliowing persons have contributed to the columne 
Of the CHRISTIAN Union during the past year : 


John Ha)), D.D., Chas. Dudley Warner, 
Phillips Brooke, Leonard Bacon, D.D., 

n G, Whittier, Francis E. Willard. 
Judge Noah Davis, 8 W. Duffield, D.D., 
Judge ©. A. Peabody, Wayland Hoyt, D D. 

P. Mrs, D. H. R. ‘ 
Frank H. —, Elaine Goodale. 
Henekiah B rth, Leo: aw i Bacon, 

eze ut Two na: ‘00! 
John James Pi Mary Ainge De Vere, 
Willard Parker, M.D., Mrs. 8 W. Weitzel, 
Constance F, W » Helen Cam 
Julius H. Ward, Mrs. M. E, C. Wyeth, 
wi Rollins, R. W. Raymond, Ph.D., 
Geo, 8. Merriam, Charlies L. Norton, 
i Prof. W. 8. Tyler, D.D., 
John Jay, John Burroughs, 
Rose Terry Cooke, 
TeRnMs,—Per Annum, $3. To Clergymen, $2.50. 


Four Moathe, $1. 





Address, 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


EAD 











$5 to S20 yer 227,55 home. Sam Soon worth $5 free 


Branch Office, cor. F & 7th Sts,, Washington, D, 0 


ta and ex or allow a eon 
tions, We oat Eoreoy a et = 
€ Mean Wi we le 
Sadress Sua = Mich. 





TEACHER and STUDENT. 

' —THE— 
Common-Schoo! Question BOoK. 
BY A. H. CRAIG. 

Important and Practical Questions 
350 clearly answered, compiled from 
used in our Common and 
ee Schools. 
12mo, cloth, 30 pp. $1,50. 
A GRAND WORE for REVIEWS in SCHOOLS. 
CLUB RATES FOR TEACHERS, Introduc ory Rates 
for Schools, Descriptive and Feotimonial ¢ Circulars, sent 
ACENTS WANTED, 
ln every Town, County, and State in the country 
Local ts ies of 15, 
ceded. It has no day. cicie "EON eS 
be . 
are very liberal. Jt is one of the dest subscrip ~ 
books in the country. 


FOR EVERY 
ENLARCED EDITION, i879. 

‘Twelve different Branches of study 
as High 
Sample Copy sent to any address on receipt of price 

to any address on receipt of Scent stam: 
ng sai 2, and even 

80 names sec 

Cochdential Terms to Agents 


t eipt of stam 
reat 0 reg ‘Address, C. W. HAGAR, Geni. Agt. 
PLaTrTssueH, Clinton Co., N. Y. 


BUFFORD’S 
Christmas and New Year Cards. 


Christmas Transparencies, 
Christmas Panels, 


Ladies’ Christmas, Calenders, etc., 
Rheotype Engravings, Sunday and Day 
Schoel Rewards, Scho»! and Society 
Diplomas, Cottage and 
Cabinet Chromas. 


~ For sale by all the leading sta‘ioners. Extra Induce- 
ments to Teachers and Agents. 

J. H. BUFFORDS SNS, 
Established, 1830. | Publishers, Boston, Mass 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We can always give give Teachers Paying 
Employment, by which they can make from 
$10 to $100 a Month, depending upon the 
amount of labor expended. Live and ener- 
getic Teachers who are not afraid to work 
can do weit. The work is as useful and as 
honorable as teaching; it is a species of edu- 
cacional work. If you are in eernest, send 
10 cents for samples, Don't try a postal 
card. E. L. Bent Co., 


—THE— 
New York School Journal. 
$2.00 PER ANNUM. 


Ths earnest. practical. progressive weekls, now in its 
NINTH year, has ardent friends among all classes of 
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| Charles Francis Adams Jrs. statement; that most of Me. | Supt. Harrington gave the results of his experiment in 

Adams’ discoveries had been made long before and the, the New Bedford Public Schools, begun 12 yearsago. The 
» methods he lauds were practiced in the city schools of text-books were laid aside, no marking of pupils, and the 
| Mass., and of the West. teachers were left free to teach ; pupils were not advanced 
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This brought Col. Parker of Quincy to his feet. He de-| on precentage etc. But laying aside text-books proved a 
clared that Quincey had “claimed” nething; she merely | {ailure, (applause, but why applause the writer cannot 
said “this is our plan,”— when there is s chorus on all|explain). It was found necessary to have the pupils copy 
sides “ who have been teaching after this method all the | from the black-board into ‘books in order to secure ac- 
| time.” He thought in addition to the various types|curacy. Accurate scholarship is more needed now thar 
| brought out, the self-satisfied man should have approved | ever and our schools must supply the needed. Like & 








Advertisements...........ssseeeee sossserereeereeereeennees sneneees Page 1,2 | —the one who thought the schools were all right. “All| pretty good egg, pretty good scholarship is of little account, 
EC Ee ceo See ,| departares from the usual methods are ssssiled. Why this) Then they had tried object lessons, but had laid Sheldon's 


| 


& Calkins’ books aside—had found them unsound guides, 
(1) because the right kind of teachers could not be found, 
(2) because it was unphilosophica!. Lessons on colors and 
form had been found useful. The lessons on objects in the 
Grammar sc!ools had also proved of no value. The paper 
though long was listened to with great attention, for the 
subject of object teaching is being very mucl discussed in 
and around Boston. Mr. Tweed presented some objections 
to some of the conclusions It was not thought that Mr, 
Harringten had made a very strong case. 


8 Association was organized to oppose the reformation that 
, Horace Mann was pushing forward. Now it almost 
: worships him.” This was like a .bomb-shell and showed 
‘EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY , that Col. Parker did not intend s‘lently to submit to the 
anical Education the 8 t of Free Trade and Protection..45 slurs that were cast on Quincy. The applause at all the 
The State Must Educate........... .....sscecssesssessepecseecereeseeeees Ir 

Naat aot danhacatunokccbesescccnsncecotesdeanresontonssonsesens 6 criticisms on Qu ncy (presumably by the feet of Boston 
A Syrian Schoolmaster...........cccccsecssccoccsecsccsccccccsscesesceceees 6 pedagogues) showed the intense jealousy that had arisen at 

Shall Education Educate ” swt 
UIT ii iitieiaiasestimenénndpianactinns 7| “the Hub,” because a suburb was receiving such great 
7 educational honors. It could not permit the inference | 
that any better teaching could be done than is done in| 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


FUT We Gee coco cece coccececcccecccccnccetaseoncccbooscesecsovecocovesse . . . 
STINE <adileNieiitiniaddvgiciinheseenetianaiabbeneten atembinqnanpaies 7 Boston. On Tuesday evening, an address was delivered by Presi- 
LETTERS. | Matters subsided and Col. Homer B. Sprague principal | dent Elliot, on the Teacher's “Tenure of Office” This 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


py png , of the Girls’ High and Normal School, lately privcipal of 


the Adelphi Academy in Brooklyn, read a paper to show 
| that the demands on the citizen in the republic were so 
| great that the school should fit the child for citizenship. 
He cited authorities for his position; the important 
| knowledge was not concerning the binomial theorem or 


Our Thanks. | 
We beg to tender our hearty thanks to all who have} payee or pelrwom, but Ge Guy Gay owed the ciate 
The matter was debated by Mr. Sargent of 


: : | as citizens, 
pe yooh bier - an ~— = _ yn | Lynn and ex-Supt. Philbrick of Boston; the latter said, 
anions? tly type edbromdarening’ i LY diminishing the studies they should be 
ADVERTISERS with whom the paper has always been a}. “eee ; 
iain eakiiel tp Giiamiiones them eatenh increased. Mr. Thomosson of Newburyport, said the 

. ne he arpa duty the youth owed to his government should certainly 
rendered the paper invaluable to the practical teacher, | 


: tem be taught. 
and oGieationsl pottic; te Connsmensenvs whee com- | Mr. Joshera Bates asked if it was a fact that the Asso- 
ments on the progress of events have shown the) 


current. of public opinion. There are thobsands of ciation was found to head off Horace Mann in his efforts 


- : | to revive the schools Mr. Philbrick admitted that it was 
h y b . 
others, who, in ways unperesived by usend known. only partially true, but mostly false. Col. Parker said it was 


to themselves have furthered the work of the Journat. | susceptible of proof Mr. Harding said it was false. Mr. 


f i -t Cl aenceen 7 
They have spoken of its usefulness to fellow-teachers ; | Philbrick said Horace Mann had great faults—he tried to 
crush those who opposed him. Col. Parker said that the 


subject is becoming of prime importance to the Boston 
teaceers who are now elected each year. On Wednesday 
morning, William F. Bradbury was re-elected President 





New York, January 3, 1880. 


for the ensuing year; having shown himself to be a fine 
g} g 

presiding officer, he deserved the honor. Hon. J, W. 

Dickinson, State Sup't, read a paper showing the need of 











local supervision, which was briefly discussed. Sup't Stone 
of Springfield, read a very velaable paper on “ Course of 
S:udy for city and country scudols.” 

The High School section was addressed on Tuesday by 
Dr. Wm. A. Brownell, of the Syracuse High School, on 
“ Metheds of studying Geology,” It was listened to with 
the deepest interest. Mr. Brownell simply proposed the 
method of nature instead of the book method; to follow 
Agassiz and not the routine pedagogue. He was plied 
with questions, showing that the Bay State Teachers feel 
they have to learn many things yet 





The charge that the Association was formed by the 
Boston teachers t« withstand Horace Mann, has been often 
reiterated. Mr. Mann was certainly opposed to the edu- 
cational methods he found employed, and so expressed 
himselt ; this brought on the celebrated contest with “31 
Boston teachers,” and they retired defeated. The next 
year the Mass, Teacher's Association was formed, having 
& proviso that any “practical teacher may be a member ;” 
shutting out Mr. Mann. Next the Mass, Teacher was start- 
ed, although Mr. Mann was publishing the Common School 
Jvurnal ; other events in the memory of living teachers 





they have written concerning it to friends at a distance; | 

pb soa yn! Pa dl oo ae a a ae 0 | trouble was that there is an element among the teachers 
We be “i “al is die enti tani, aaatien on Mohd | that resists allimprovement. Horace Mann attempted to 

; g “ : » 6 he igh | enlighten the teachers as to methods of teaching reading— 

projected upon it, the co-operation of who have aided Minn A 2 -C: wated we Om te en Ge Benes 

in the past; ae only of them but of all who wish well to! Setdlings oppose d it—but oll have long pa sain ‘atin 

their race. To sustain our werk is to benefit thousands of | age ; : 

teachers busy with their momertous tasks in thousands ee ato <ite. on 29 — etre pwd oo vane 

of schools; it is to benefits thousands of thousands 4 Sen B. Hagar, of Ms wr tctortoat a a ‘so of the 

pupils. The harvest is great ; laborers are needed ; and will | ok Wied ; 4 : : 

be received with a hearty grip of the hand. | Spelling Reform. He said, the young ladies who applied 

Editorial Correspondence. 
Bostox, Mass. Dec, 30-31, 1879. 





The Massachusetts Teachers’ Assciation met Monday 


could be added, which would show that the charge is found- 
| od in a good deal of truth. The teachers have advanced 
beyond Mr. Mann’s ground, but doubt if there 1s anything 
more to learn. 

The Mass. Teacher's Association is composed of men 


for admission to the Salem normal school, although fairly 
educsted could only get 80¢ in spelling—that is they 
missed one word in five. The language is very difficult 
and steps should be taken to make it agree with the sound. 
In the afternoon Miss Jennie H. Stickney addressed the 








fully equal to those who attend the New York Associa- 
tion. One thing is apparent, they seem to turu out better. 
nN. Y. State are men and women who are drawing gc od 
salaries, who have never attended a meeting and probably 
never will. - The discussions did not amount to a great 
deal; the first man that got on his feet generally coincided 
with the excellent views, &c. The conservatives were out 
in full force with Sup’t Philbrick a. their head. By this is 
meant the Boston teachers generally, who are sore over 
the prominence attained by “Quincy.” Every criticism 
on Quincy was smilingly xpplauded. For the present, 
Quincy is the, educational capital of Mass.; visitors are 
pouring fin; teachers fof the Quincy are being asked for - 
Yonkers has sent for one, and so has Lansingburgh, and 
and they are talking of putting Col. Parker in charge of 
the Boston Primary Schools. This does not look as 
though the progressives were losing ground; the move- 
ment started by Sup't Samuel Eliot is likely togo on. The 
leading spirits are apparently Sup'ts Stone, Parker, Phil- 
brick, Harrington & Marbele, Profs. Boyden. Danton, & Ha- 
gar. Quite s curiozs thing was the absence of the publish- 
~ 


evening in the Girls’ Normal High School on West Primary Section on “ How to Teach Language.” Children 
Newton street. On Tuesiay morning the work began | suffer from poverty or exhuberance of language. After 
with a paper by Supt. A. P. Marble on “ Tle Public Schools exemplifying each, she took up the method of teaching 
and their Crities.” He traced the early history of schools generous. (1) Use the word, (2) Let the class give sen- 
in Worcester, showing the curious fact for the opponents | tences containing it, (3) Let them illustrate it by a story 
of High Schools to speculate upon, that High Schools were | etc. Must not be too accurate—that will be attended to in 
in existence before the Primary School and no objection | the higher classes. Had found a teacher teaching a ‘class 
what ever was made to them ; he summoned tyres of the to say. “ In this picture I will see the picture of a boy.” 
various opponents of the schools—the clergyman who | As a reason she said it was not a reai boy, and she was 
wanted the catechism taught, the politician who referred | trying to be accurate! Ever try to stir up thought. 

to the cost; the universal meddler who was sure there; Prof. Greene said, the principal thing was to awaken 
was some thing wrong, the business man who wanted the | thought. He illustrated it finely by showing the method 
boys to come out knowing as much as he, the Catholic of the mother, she shows the doll and uses the name over 
who wanted to have his -ehgion taught &c—all were and over. So that, (1) the child learns to interpret the 
vivaciously portrayed. Quotations were given from the language he hears, (2) it produces language itself, This is 
inaugurals of Mayors and Governors (one member of a the method the teacher must use. 

State Board of Education asks: “Who is William T.| Mr. H. E. Holte one of the directors of music gave a 
Harris?”) and caustically criticised. Some wanted’ very interesting exhibition of his mevhod of teeching 
High Schools abolished because only one in ten | music, he gave a sound and the class gave the letter 
graduated, giving no credit for the instruction bestowed on , whether sharp or flat; then he gave the letter and they 
the rest. He said the “Quincy Method” would hereafter | gave the sound. It wasin many respects a very remark- 


nterest, no free samples of books were present to di- 
be classed with “Hop Bitters." He sharply criticised Mr able performance 


attention. A. M. KE, 
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W HITE’S InpustriaL Drawinc CarDs. 


Card D. 





1. Oblong proportioned as 1 to 2. 
2. Oblong proportioned as 1 to 3. 


Copyright, 1878, by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
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Hints upon the Teaching of Drawing. 





By H. P. Samira. 


* All ornament should be based on a geometrical construction."—OwEN 
JONES. 


It is of great importance that the pupils learn the 
‘geometrical plain figures, and have practice in drawing 
‘them of different proportions, as they are the basis of all 
ornament, also the basis for the drawing of objects, When 
the pupils can draw well the diff-rent geometrical plain 
figures, it is then a very simple matter for them to make 
Outline-drawings of familiar objects, 

In the cuts Curd D, Nos. 7 and 8, exercises are given 
as they should be presented to the class; first a few plain 
figures, second, practical application. 

HOW SMALL WE TEACH THESE EXAMPLES ? 

The whole class should work together, drawing the 
same figure at the same time, In 1eaching exercise 1, on 
cut No. 7, (the oblong proportioned as 1 to 2), let the 
teacher locate points for the ends, of the upper side, the 
~pupils all promptly to do the same on’ their slates, then 
the teacher draws the line, the class following the direction 
Top 
left sid», right side, base side, being careful to divide the 
upper sille in the middle, and make the shcrt sides .equal 
to one half the long sides. The same method should be fol 
lowed whenever a new figure is presented to the class, this 
is the dictation of each line o! the figure, w.th the black 
‘board illustration, the class following prompt'y. It is 
well also to dictate a figure occasionally without the 
black board illustration. Figures 1 and2 can each be 
drawn twice in one lesson of twenty minutes. 

‘’ For the second lesson teach Figures ‘3"and 4 (tie 


of each line of the figure in th» following ozder: 


No. 8. 





1. Lunch Box, 
2. Envelope. 
Copyright, 1878, by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co, 


Wutrte’s Inpustrran Drawine Carps. 


3. Tim Dish. 
4. House, End View, 


3, 4. Rhombs. 
5. Rhomboid. 
Patent applied fer. 


| rhombs) in the same order as in prvcecding lesson. 

For the third lessun, \et each pupil have the card, and 

| draw from the printed copy, the first four figures already 
; learned in the previous lessons, 
Fourth lesson. Teach Figure 5, (the rhomboid) from 
| black-board as in preceeding lesson, also have the class 
draw from memory the four figures on tlis card previ- 
ou-ly learned. 

Fifth lesson. Teach Figures 1 and 2, cut No. 8. First 
heve the class draw two oblongs proportioned as 1 to 2, 
and show them by drawing on the board the first figure, 
(the Lunch box) how easily they may make outline-draw- 
ings of objects, by using a plain figure asa guide in get- 
ting the correct proportion. Figures 1 and 2 may be 
drawn from the black-board copy, once each, and then 
allow the class to repeat the drawing on their slates, while 
the teacher looks about the class and gives individual 
assistance where most needed, encouraging those who 
are not as apt as others. 


Let the class have the cards and draw from 
the copy, Figures 1,2 and 3. After this lesson, let each 
pupil make a drawing of some object at home 
which may be drawn by using the oblong as the basis. 
In this way the drawing will be made in- 
teresting, and the pupils will become more observ- 
ing The remaining three figures of this cut (4, 5 and 6), 
should have each, a full lesson and be drawn the second time 
trom the printed copy. Every new figure should first be 
tanglit from dictation, illustrated on the black-board, that 
the pupils may learn the correct order of drawing the lines 
jor a figure, and when they have learned it from rapidly 
drawing the figure from dictation, let them draw the 
lene figure from the printed copy before them, without 
d ctation. 


Sixth lesson. 


lessons 





By the use of a copy in the hands of the 


Card D.* 





5. Tower and Wall 
6. House, Front View. 


Patent applied for, 





pupil, they have a correct pattern, with which they may 
compare their own work. “Dictation lessons train the 
understanding. Drawing from copy trains the eye.” 

The Public Primary Schools of New York City, Brooklyn 
and Jersey City, during the past year have found the in- 
troduction ot guide points, a very valuable aid to those 
beginning to draw. By the use of slates and drawing 
bc oks, having dots arranged one-half inch apart, over one—- 
first the surface, the other half plain, better results have 
been secured, The pupils are required to draw the figures 
fitst on the diagram of dots, then to repeat che drawing of 
the same figure on the plain surface below. sy this method 
the eye is trained to judge of distance and accurate pro- 
portion, the pupils work more rapidly and well, and 
are encouraged in that part of the work, where 
pupils are apt, because of mistakes at first, to become 
discouraged and fail. 

A Principal of a large public school in New York City, 
writes as follows: 

“ Regarding the use of dotted slates and drawing books 
in this school, let me say, while for years we have given 
marked attention to drawing ; we never before have had 
the results we are having to-day; such unifurm work on 
the part of the individual pupils of every grade, such 


rapidity of execution, and this in connection with exact- . 


” 


ness, 


Keeping Children after School. 


There is one common practice of the public schools which 
ought to be abolished at once and everywhere without 
question or parley. That is the practice of imprisoning 
the children in the school-houses beyond the school hours. 
Pretty nearly every school-house in the land is thus turned 
into a penitentiary, in which children are immured every 
day, some of them for imperfect recitations, ot! ers for faults 
of deportment. This method of punishment might, if the 
teachers were all judicious, be resorted to occasionally with 
good effect ; but teachers are not all judiciou,, and thou- 
sands of children are thus detained every day, to whom 
the detention is a serious injury, and a grave injustice. For 
some trifling breach of order, like turning in the seat or 
dropping a pencil, for some small failure in a recitation, and 
often for no fault at all—whole classes being kept on ac- 
count of the indolence of some of their members and the 
innocent thus suffering with the guilty—the children are 
shut up in the school-houses, sometim-s during the inter- 
missions, often after the close of school. Thousands ot 
children in delicate health, to whom the regular school 
hours are too long, are permanently injured by this system 
of confinement, If only the stupid and the willful and 
those in sturdy health were tous punished, there would be 
less reason of complaint ; but any careful investigation will 
show tbat such discrimination is not generally made, and, 
from the nature of the system, cannot well be made; and 
that the injury to the hea'th of pupils resulting from the 
practice more than cutweighs any good that may result 
from it. The health of the pupil is a subject to which the 
average school teacher gives but little consideration ; any 
practice, therefore, which is liable to result in the impair- 
ment of the pupil’s health ought to be forbidden by law. 

This plea is based upon an observation of the working 
of this system in several towns and cities and upon the 
concurrent testimony of many medical men. In some 
places the rules of the governing boards forbid the impris- 
onment of children, but the rules are generally set at naught 
by teachers. They oughtto be enforced. It must be that 
there are methods of discipline for schools less injurious and 
more effectual than imprisonment.— Good Company. 














EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





Technical Education the Supplement of 
Free Trade and Protection. 





Under a system of protection, Technical Education 
should be vigorously carried out as a national system, 
because its effect must be to contract the period during 
which the nation at large need be taxed for the benefit of 
the infericr manufactures. In this point of view the 
national recognition and development of technical educa- 
tion are essential to progress. No doubt the action of the 
United States Congress in appropriating lands for this pur- 
pose gives the national recognition, but the development 
has not yet attained the proportions of a national want. 

It is with nations as with individuals, that a more com- 





plete life is dependent on a co ordination of actions re- 
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sulting from a higher application of skill and intelligence 
in all affairs. England, rejoicing in the outburst of 
prosperity which followed her free trade policy, was too | 
careless in observing how carefully the protected States 
around her increased the intelligence of:their operatives 
by an education suited to their daily occupation. While 
England had no system of national education until 1870,— 
having previously depended upon the denominational zeal 
of churches for founding primary schools,—Germany, 
France, and Holland were developing schemes of 
nation education both primary and secondary subjects: 
the increasing intelligence of their populations soon led 
to vast improvements in their manufacturing industries. 
elt began gradually to dawn upon the mind of England 
that free trade, with its trumpet-tongued defiance of all 
other nations, demanded a continued elevation of the 
intellectual condition of the laboring classes. The last 
ten years have shown that this growing conviction is 
ripening into action, which already has produced a 
distinct amelioration in the social and political condition 
of the English people, avd is likely before long to lead 
to results of much importance. Like every thing in 
England, the new educational movement is as much 
trom the people as from the Guvernment. The latter 
has been active in promoting art schools, and stimulat- 
ing the teaching of science, while the large towns dre 
founding colleges aud technical school all over the 
country. The Government, afier the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, founded schools of art in the chief towns, and 
established the great Central Museum of Art at South 
Kensington. The result, in less than a generation, has 
been to transform the most hideous manufactures into 
objects of artistic beauty 
Soin regard to the schools of science,—the general 
diffusion of scientific knowledge has been deemed 
necessary as the first condition to the creation of higher 
institutions for, scientific and technical training. But the 


general demand now arising for superior education is| the desired crops by a system of tillage and manure applied | lest they should get discontented with their lot. 





| that the whole of the United Kingdom is now alive to 
the necessity of developing the higher intelligence of 
its population, in order to enable it to meet the increasing | 
competition of the world. 

The need for technical instruction depends upon the fact 
that ordinary educational systems are not fitted to promote | 
the rapid developmeht of trade, manufactures, and com- 
merce, The secondary or higher education of the i:- 
dustrial classes should bear on their occupation in life. 
When wurking-man get a higher life,—a life of intel- 
ligence and knowledge,—then they can develop im- 
provements in their industries by an economical appli- 
cation of force and a wise use of properties in mat>rials; 
whereas, with a lower life,—one of only animal ivatinct 
and manipulative dexterity,—they are kept in mere sub- 
jection to the effects produced around them, without their 
minds being able in the slightest degree to modify or 
eapand them. The object of the new movement for 
technical instruction is to teach the principles of science 
and art involved in the future occupation of the working 
classes, and to point out how these principles have already 
led to industrial progress. 

There are two kinds of education, each of which is 
eminently useful for distinct classes. There is the green- 
crop system. Thatis the system employed by farmers 
who raise certain crops to a convenient height, and then 
plough them into the land to eerve for the future growth 
of crops which are afterwards to be harvested. So our 
educaticnal crops of Latin and Greek are often raised, not 
for their own utility, but that being ploughed into the 
mental soil they may decay, and by their decay nourish 





the future crops required for the feeding of the nation 
The belief in this system of education for the productive 
classes survives in America more than it does in Europe. 
It is admirably suited to the easy and political classes who 
have to deal with men rather than with things. The 
direct or natural method of education consists in raising | 


creating its natural supply. There is scare-ly a large toa soil prepared tor each variety. 


town in England that is not engaged at the present 
moment in establishing scientific colleges of a higher 
character, Manchester has proceeded so far that its 


Owens College has become a Northern University, Leeds | which adore it. 


' 


When men ar place-i in fields to reap the harvests, thev 
should be taught how to app'y the sickle to the standing 
corn, and not only how to cull the beautiful poppies 
Yet our general higher education is 


and Newcastle have built and equipped efficient colleges constructed on the type of that adopted when learning 
of.science. Birmingham, though private munificence, has | began to revive in the Middle Ages. Alcuin, who sided 


in course of erection an impurtant college of science. 
Bristol, partly through the aid of Balliol College in Oxford, 
has already organized its itstitution. Sheffield and Not- 
tingham are taking steps in the same direction. The great 
city guilds of London have formed a scheme tor promoting 
technical chools throughout London, and for creating a 
technical college in the neighborhood of the museum at 
at South Kensington, adjoining the Government College 
of Science, which has for its main object the teaching of 
science to the most meritorivus <choulmasters drafted from 
the provinces. In Scotland, the demand for increased 
science-teaching has manifested itselt in an active de- 
velopment of the universities, which in that country are 
true colleges for the people. Edinburgh and Glasgow 
have rebuilt their universities at great cost, and equipped 
them with the most complete laboratories for teaching 
practical science and promoting scientific research. Edin- 
burgh “has also lately built, and is now greatly to enlarge, 
a popular college for the education of the workin~ classes 
who now sends to it about two thousands pupils,—a 
number nearly equal to the students of the University 
itself. Glasgow is developing its “ Andersonian University” 
and Mechanics Institution for a like purpose of popular 
instruct.on. Ireland has been upheaved in this modern 
educational movement. But its upheavals produce move- 
ments so unlike those of other parts of the kingdom that 
it is difficult to predicate the results. Ireland cried for 
home-government in the matter of primary educaticn 
for forty years, with additional advantage of paying for 
it out of the imperial purse. The result is that half or 
its population cannot yet both read and write, although 
in Irish statistics the “literates" are more nuimerous who 
can “read or write.” His‘xer education, with such an 
ignorant population, can only have a partial effect on the 
nation. The three Queen's Colleges of Cork, Belfast, and 
Galway are admiratle institutions, but they are arrested 
in development by fierce political attacks, A new 
University Avt, which become law during the last 
tession, and an Act of the previdus session for the sup- 
port of secondary education in Ireland, show that the 
Legislature grudges neither money nor goodwill to pro- 
mote higher education in Iretand. It will thus be seen 





‘made of attempting to teach technical processes instead of 


Charlemagne in his educational 1seforms, tells us that 
the curriculum in his own school at York was Classics, 
Rhetoric, Jurisprudence, Poetry, Astronomy, Natura 
History, Mathematics, Chronology, and the Holy Scrip- 
tures, That would form a tolerable description of on 
arts course in one of our modern dniversities, Since | 
that period, productive industries have become the great 
pursuits of life, though the recognition of this fact has 
scarcely been made in our universities. Mere prefessional 
education is apt to give length rather than breath to know- 
ledge, so that there is more and more a recognized neces- 
sity of teaching general principles of science, for the 
sake of science, befure the instruction is narrowed to its 
special application, It may be and is useful in technical 
schools to accust»-m students to the use of tools, but this 
kind ol instruction is ofien exaggerated. Such instruction 
belongs more to the workshop than to the school. In 
England we call working men “hands,” and speac of 
having so many “hands” in our factories. If we classed 
them by “keads,” it would be much wiser. It is this 
limitation of men to handicraft skill, with their ten fingers 
dissociated from the head and the heart, that has made 
poets and moralists ra] against mechanical industry. 
And yet machinery, when rightly understood and ap- 
plied, in the great means of intellectual elevation; for its 
very puipose is to substitute the thought of the brain for 
the tod of the hand and the sweat of the brow How 
exultant the old Greek poet is, when nawral forces are 
made substitutes for human labor! “Woman!” he ex- 
claims, ‘you who have hitherto had to grind corn, let 
your arms rest for the future! It is no longer for you 
that the birds announce by their sorgs the dawn of the 
marning Ceres has ordered the water nymphs to move 
the mjll-stones and perfcrm your labor!” The substitution 
of a mechanical for a brute force onght to be followed by 
an elevation of humanity. For the advance of mankind, 
general intelligence a'd fresh observation are more re- 
quired than a narrow technical training. This experience 
ought. to be borne in mind by those who organize school 
for the industrial classes; for the mistake is frequently 





training them in in technology. 


If we look at the present etate of different countries, it 
will be obvious that those countries which neglect the 
higher education of their people have little chance with 
those which cultivate it. Spain and Ireland may be taken 
as representatives of the first class; Switzerland, Holland, 
and Scotland, of the second class. Spain at one time stood 
foremost among industrial nations, for the Jews introduced 
to it their habits of industry, while the Moores added their 
knowledge of science and art. But Sprain expelled the 
Jews, and ultimately the Moriscoes; and with them de- 
parted the accumulated industrial experience as well as 
the science of centuries. Education was only tolerated so 
far as it was compatible with ecclesiastical fears; for when 
the Duke of St. Simon was the French Ambassador in 
Spain, he declared it to be a national canon, that science 
was a crime and ignorance a virtue. After bis time science 
was more tolerated, and the country resumed some 
prosperity. But in the present century ecclesiastical 
dominion has again become psramount, and Spain has slid 
back into obscurity. Formerly, her ship building was the 
admiration of the world, her metal urgic arts were tte most 
advanced, and her textile industries ‘were unequallied. 
But with the decay of science her industries decayed; and 
now we have o country washed by two great oceans, with 
noble harbors, a rich soil, and luxuriant vegetation, with 
coal, iron, lead, copper, quicksillver, and sulphur in pre- 
fusion, yet among the most backward of nations, because 
science withers among an uneducated people,—and withr 
out science nations cannot thrive. 

The'imperial purse has been open for the education of 
the people, while the superintendence of the schools has 
been intrusted to home rule. Unfortunately, elementary 
education alone has been permitted by the priests. 
Cardinal Cuilen, in his evidence before the Hou:e of 
; Commons, argued agaivst giving more education to a 
, Ploughman than would enable him tc follow the plough, 
| or toa blacksmith than would fit him to hammer iron 


And 80 
\ Trish schools proceed no further then to enable men to 
re d the -edv ious papers which ale und on Ireland, Had 
Englan i ins.sted + pou a pood sec. n ary educ.tichn for the 
Irish p-ople, their many admirsbe qualities and natural 


love for learning would have fostered industry and in- 
creased contentment among the populstion. Agriculture 
would then cease to be che only occupation kept before 
the eyes of the people of Ireland; wiiile new thoughts, 
new ambitions, and new occupations would rais* the popu» 
lation of Ireland as certainly if not sv rapidly, as similar 
causes have raised Scotland within the last oe: tury. 

Scotland is s poor country, restricted in area, barren im 
soil, swept by the, bleak north-east wind, and posséésing 
in only one small corner the elemen's of mireral 
wealth, But John Knox insisted that ber primary 
and university education should be general, and at the 
same time that a certain portion of it should be directed 
“ to those studies which the people intend chiefly to pursue 
Jor the profit of the comm.onwealth.” Under this system 
all boys “ of pregnant parts* were diligently sought out in 
every parish, and sent to the university at the cost of the 
Church. Every Scotch peasant hoped like the father of 
Dominie Sampson, to live to see his son “wag bis head 
in the pulpit,” or enter into a more congenial professiun. 
Under this system, to which a great stimulus has been 
given in the last ten years,—though now by private muni- 
ficenc and no longer through the Church,—Scotland is a 
piosperous manufacturing country, and her sons who 
emigrate to the United States and Canada acquired poei- 
tions of trust and profit. 

Switzerla: d is a still more marked instance of the effect 
of a superior education. Her primary schools are graded 
with good secondary schools for scientific education, and 
these lead to remarkable technical institutions, which 
dwarf the universities by the completeness of their organi- 
zation. And so Switzerland has become # prosperous and 
happy country. Yet if any country appears by nature 
unfit for manidfactures, it is surely Switzerland. Cut off 
from the rest of Europe by frowning mountaine, many 
of them covered by eternal snow; having no sea-coast, 
and removed therefore from all the fruits o! maritime en- 
terprise ; having no coal or othe: sources of mineral wealth, 
— Switzerland might have degenerated into a brave semi- 
civilized nation like Montenegro. Instead of that, she 
proudly competes with all Europe and America in indus- 
tries for which she has to purchwe from them the raw 
materials and even the coal—the source of power—neces- 
sary to convert then: into utilities. 

Holland compels every town with ten thousand in- 
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habitants to erect technical schools for the people. So 
we find this country slargely productive, though "it is 
chiefly formeu out of the debris of the German moun- 
tains, and contains no coal except in a small field 
around Lemberg. Out of its dismal flats and dreary 
swamps it exports products of the annual value of sixty 
million of dollars. Thisis no inconsiderable achivement 
for asmall kingdom of one tenth the area and one eighth 


the popu'ation of the United Kingdom. The secret of her 
success lies in the liberality of her conception of public 
education, although it is still defective in having no com- 
plusory law. Lyon Puarrarr, 


\ 


John Foster wrote a volume to show the evils of popu- 
lar ignorance. Adam Smith said: “ The education of the 
poor is a matter which deeply concerns the government, 
Just as the magistrate ought to interfere for the purpose 
of preventing the leprosy from spreading among the 
people, he ought to interfere for the purpose of stopping 
the progress of the moral distempers which are insepar- 
able from ignorance.” History is full of examples to 
show that popular ignorance is the precursor of popular 
violence and bloodshed. Macaulay, referring to the 
language of Adam Smith just quoted, said in Parliament: 
“Secarcely had he given this warning to our rulers, when 
his prediction was fulfilled in a manner never t: be for- 
gotten.” After describing the London riots of 1780, he 
adds: ‘I do not know that I could find in all history a 
stronger proof of the proposition, that the ignorance of 
the common people makes the property, the limbs, the 
lives of all classes insecure. The instance is striking, but 
it is not solitary. To the same cause are to be ascribed the 
riots of Nottingham, thesack of Bristol, and all the ont- 
rages of Ludd, Swing, and Rebecca.” 

Speaking of another neglected district, Macaulay says: 
“ The bat barian inhabitants of this rezion rire in insane 
rebellion again-t the pyovernment,. They fire upon the 
ueen’s troops: t.¢ soldiers tire in return; aud too many 
Ol these wretched men pay with their lives, the penalty 
of their crime. Is it strange that they should listen to the 
otly. instruction they had? How can you, who took no 
pains to.ins ruct them, blame them for giving ear to the 
demagogues who took pains to delude them? We pun- 
ished them; we had no choice ; but could any necessity be 
more cruel? It passes my faculties to understand how 
any man can gravely contend that government has nothing 
to do with the education of the people.” 

What a writer said in the “ London Quarterly Review,” 
more than thirty years ago, is still true, not only of many 
parts of England, but of not a few States in our own 
country: ‘There are, even now, multitudes of our fellow- 
subjects in a state of ignorance, perilous in every sense to 
themselves and to us ; and other multitudes whose educa- 
tion is far below that which is required by the rising in- 
telligence of the age.” We see every day, in ways in- 
numerable, how ignorance begets idleness, folly, degrada- 
tiun, poverty, misery, and crime. Many years ago an- 
other English writer, Dr. Hook, said what our statesmen 
might well pondernow: “The education ot the people 
will repay the State, almost to any amount, in better 
regulated industry; in less unsparing demaxds on the 
funds for the poor; in self-maintained social order; in 
some check at east on tke waste of health and life by 
intemperance, and low vice, and gaming, and robbery ; 
and in the substitution of harmless and refining and 
comparatively inexpensive, for prenicious, brutalizing, and 
ruinous, pleasures.” 

To the opposers of the education of the poorer classes I 
cannot do better than repeat the words of the eloquent 
Baptist Noel, when he says: ‘“ While education is not 
meant to raise the working classes above their condition, it 
may greatly multiply the comforts which they enjoy in it. 
It may give them hetter clothes, better food, and better 
health. It may deck their windows with finer flowers, and 
adorn their dwellings with more convenient furniture. It 
may teach them how to gain and how to spend. It may 
secure to them employment, and save them from waste. 
It may hinder them from sinking into object poverty; or 
shoul! they, by force of adverse circumstances, be brought 
into trouble, it may so multiply their intellectual resources, 
and nerve them with so firm a courage, as may enable them 
again to rise above it. By increasing and elevating their 
domestic affections, it may invest their homes with an 
undecaying charm; by inspiring them with a thirst for 
knowledge, it may provide rational and ennobling amuse- 
ment for their hours of leisure.” 


on a 


The State Must Educate. 
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In the present crisis in our government, when a new 
class of voters has been introduced into our political system 
on a large scale, it would be strange, indeed, if we did not 
feel an unusual impulse irresistibly urging us on in the 
work of preparing them for the exercise of this new sover- 
eign power. If, when, by a vote of the House of Com- 
mons, half & million were added to the number of British 
voters, the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Lowe) ex- 
claimed, “ Then, gentlemen, let us go home and educate 
our future masters,” what should be our anxiety in a 
political change much more sudden and radical? .We 
confess we do not hesitate to adopt the emphatic 
language and earnest warning of the writer of the 
“Review” already quoted. Speak almost in trumpet 
tones, he says: ‘“ We avow ourselves to shrink from the 
faithful responsibility of arresting the course ot national 
education under any auspices; we will deliver our 
souls from this awful weight; and we solemnly remind 
every one,— tory or whig conservative or radical, econo- 
mist, or anti economist, churchman or dissenter,—that if, 
by any one act, by any one vote, by any rash language in 
public journals, by any inconsiderate petition, by any 
party, or class, or rank, or sectarian jealousy, the wnneces- 
sarily impede any government whatever in the amicable 
advancement of this work; if they are not prepared to 
make the most generous self-sacrifice of all which is not 
Christian,—then they are guilty of imperilling the life of 
the nation without due cause.” 


Fichte. 


I. H. Von Fichte, son of ‘the great philosopter Fichte, 
died last August at Stuttgart, 83 years old. He was an ear- 
nest and active advocate of Froebel's principles of educa- 
tion, and in a small work pulished in 1869, and entitled, 
“The proximate tasks of the National Education of our 
time, with reference to Frederic Froebel’s System of Edu- 
cation,” gives a clear statement of Froelel’s aims. 

In this work |] assiyns to Education as its ultimafe 
end to lead men and human society towards their highest 
moral destiiy. Hence national education must be based 
not on popular or utilitarian considerations, but purely on 
considerations of humanity, and only on this basis national 
and professional wants should be satisfied. Fe asks that 
national education should offer to every individual the 
needs of general culture, as well as “whatever his special 
powers may demand or can master.” He is above all 
opposed to compulsion on the part of the state; “eachone 
is to prepare himself for his proximate practical purposes 
as he wiil and cao.” Moral culture is the aim of all edu- 
cation; its highest result is the power of self-education: 
He says that “education cannot create anything in the 
pupil, cannot put anything into him from without; it can 
only develop into consciousness the powers that are in 
him, by arousing him to self-activity.” Hence education 
finds its first aim in the development of these instincts into 
mutual harmony; the second, in the formation of charac- 
ter, in self-emancipation—self-government. ‘‘ Character 
building,” he says, “is the only ultimate aim of all educa- 
tion, and the sure result of a successful education.” 

Again,he demanded that equal educational opportunities, 
equal care be offered to all from the first day of existence 
that all education be proper education, and that its first 
efforts. be directed to the care of the body. Hence educa- 
tion must begin in the family and must be kept there as 
long as possible, which pre-supposes conscientious fathers 
as well as skilled and faithful mothers. Since education 
can otly develop the innate powers, instruction must be 
be coupled with self-active productions on the partof the 
pupil ; knowledge must go hand in hand with skill and 
doing. 

He ¢@oes not think that the propositions, directions,and 
precepts of Froebel should be implicitly obeyed ; and he 
finds in bis sayings and writings much that is “ puerile, 
eccentric, even bizarre and without taste.’ Yet this does 
not prevent him from seeing*Froebel's inner,—deeper beau- 
ty; and he recognizes Froebel the “ psychologist of child- 
hood,” Who with the penetration of a true genius un- 
raveled the mysteries of vhild-growth, and who,—fully bee 
lieving that the “ original springs of human nature could 
contain nothing false or misleading”’—aims simply at the 
gradual, continuous, all sided development of the original 
powers and tendencies. 
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We aitill lack several numbers of Nov. 29th., and will 
thank our readers who have :t and who do not wish to 
sap to mail them to us—will be happy to pay ten cents 
‘or each. 





A Syrian Schoolmaster. 





I had some difficulty in the absence of any interpreter, i 
making myself understood. The priest, who was very vol- 
uble, and absorbed with a desire for imparting information. 
triumphantly announced that there was a Syrian school 
master in the village who could speak English, or, at all 
events, had been educated in a missionary school; and he 
shortly returned with a very ill favored and unhealthy 
youth, who on the strength of his advanced state of civili- 
lization, seized me by the hand and londly exclaimed, 
“Good morning!” though the sun was just then setting 
Then pulling out an English and Arabic pocket-dictionary, 
and studying it for some time, he said, in a peremptory. 
tone, “Can you eat a hen?” I had already, before his 
arrival, expressed my willingness to attempt this feat ; but. 
he was too proud of the tremendous effect his learn- 
ing had produced on the bystanders to hide his ta- 
lent under a bushel, and kept on repeating the question 
from time to time. It was his supreme effort. He said a 
good deal more, it is true, apparently under the impres- 
sion that it was English, as he repeatedly referred to the 
book; but the sounds which he produced were inarticulate 
and vague; and he afterwards became sc troublesome by 
insisting that I should communicate with him by 
means of his dictionary, which he had great difficulty in 
reading, that I requested him to return to his pupils, if he 
had any. So far from his taking the hint, he established 
himself in my room for the evening; and after I had po- 
litely pointed ont the word “kick” as a hint that there 
were several ways of leaving a room, he resolutely declined 
to move until I showed him the point of my boot, and in- 
dicated, as good-naturedly as I cvuld, by signs, the method 
of its application, when he went out in high dudgeon, and 
I heard him abusing me all down the street. I have since 
learned generally to detect at a glance Syrians who have 
received the advantages of a smattering of education, by 


.& presumption and familiarity. which are not at-all justified 
by the very limited extent of their accomplishments, 
Other visitors I had who were by no meansso offensive; 
and they sat and gossiped as I dined on “ hen,” and took 
me out and showed me the ruins of a Roman temple, in 
the center of the village, manifesting a good deal of intelli- 
gent interest in their inquiries as to whut its original use 
might have been.— Blackwood’s Magazine. 


“—2ee-+- 


Shall Education Educate ? 


How to make the’ most of oneself,-—is uot this the pur- 
spose and problem of education? It has been strongly said 
that ‘definition is argument.” The root-definition of 
education is to “lead out.” And shall the faculties of a 
child be led out and trained unless they are discovered and 
known? It is the importance of this early step that 
gives great value tothe proposition of the Boston School 
Committee to make their proposed industrial school assist 
in the “ discovery of natural aptitudes.” 


Itis a happy phrase. Nobody can calculate the loss of 
inveutive and industrial forces that comes to the world 
by putting “square pegs in round holes,” as Lincoln ex- 
pressed it. Boys seldom choose their trades or professions , 
—they drift or are pushed into them; and consequently 
the world is full of mis-adjustments. Men are bungling 
away at carpentering who never will learn to make a joint; 
machinists are spoiling good raw material and ministers 
are wasting paper, who might have reserved their forces 
had their positions been changed ; farmers fail and states- 
‘men boggle because they are in each other’s places. 

A practical training school, ‘like that suggested, would 
substitute choice for chance in the allo:ments of life, and 
enable young men, as Carlyle says, to find out what their 
combined inward and outward capacities really are. The 
apprenticeship system, at its best, involved » great loss of 
time ; butt now that apprenticeship is prectically abolished, 
and we are in danger of having no master workmen—only 
specialists—there is the greater need of some method of 
ascertaining the natural bent of each child who must work 
for a living, and giving him a chance to make the most of 
himself by rudimentary training and the boon of a right 
start in life. , 

It cannot justly be said that tl State may discover to 
one boy bis natural aptitude for a profession, or some in- 
tellectual pursvit, and give him all the rudimentary educa- 
tion required in that direction, but may not enable at- 
other boy to know himself, and teach him the rudiments 
of an art or a trade, The training of the hand to use a 
pencil or a tool—the training of the eye to know colors, 
lines and forms—the traiaing of the mind to conceive 
and produce perfect :esults in practical direction—this 18 
also legitimate public instruction. The end of education 














is not toteach pupils to know and to use books, but to 
! know and make right use of themselves.— Golden Rule. 


the’extraordinary insolence which distinguishes them, and _ 
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Timbuctoo. 


Timbuctoo is an Arab town in every sense of the term, 
built like all those of the interior. The inhabitants are 
Foulah negroes, and there are no whites, There are, how- 
ever, sometimes Jews from North Africa, who come to 
trade, but they never settle there. The town is at about 
an hour's distance to the north of the Niger. Its popu- 
lation is about fifty thousand ; it is about six miles round. 
The town is, in fact, a mass of villages, extending over a 
very considerable area, The Niger, which passes to the 
town, flows from the west to the southeast, and is very 
broad ; there is abundance of fish. Navigation is carried 
on by means of oared barges and rafts, constructed of pieces 
of wood bound together by cords. The blacks call the 
Niger the Nile, or El Bar (Arab, “ the sea”) The river is 
subject to regular floodings, which fertilize the lands on its 
banks, the only ones which are cultivable; the inundation 
reaches the walls of the town. The country is very fer- 
tile ; the crops are sorgho, millet, rice, tomato, onions, tur- 
nips ; indigo grows wild. There are also many cocoanut 
trees, gum trees, and a tree which produces oil which the 
natives use for lighting. There are also forests of valu 
able timber trees, The country is governed by a Mara- 
bout, who takes the title of sultan: the present ruler is 
named Mohamet el Bekai. He does not reside at Timbuc- 
too: his capital is Ahmet Ellah, a towa2 of one hundred 
thousand souls, situated thirty miles trom Timbuctoo. The 
road connecting the two towns is covered with villages 
and gardens. ‘I'he town of Timbuctoo is under the com- 
mand of a Caid, who has very great authority, and who 
has under his orders a tax collector,’ also very powerful. 
The sultan has no army, but when fighting is necessary, 
everybody iss soldier, They are armed with bows and 
arrows, only the chiefs have guns, pistols and sabres; Trade 
is carried on pri.cipally by barter or by means of cowries 
Caravans bring cotton or linen goods, glass trinkets, mir- 


rors, arms, swords, guns, pistols (generally of English. 


manufactue). knives needles, etc. Salt is a*valuable im- 
port, a slave of en being given tur a ki'ogramme or two, 
The caravans take back loads of the gra:n of the country— 


rice, sorgoo, millet, ostrich feathers, gum, ivory, gold dust, 
lard, copper, etc. ; 


Nervous Exhaustion of Teachers. 





This exhaustion is peculia~ to American teachers, and 
seems to be the natural result of the general nervousness 
of the American people. Notonly are our teachers, pecu- 
liarly liable to nervous irritability, but the same. mental 
constitution in the children, ca-ses, them to be far more 
restless, and hence disorderly, in schools than are children 
in most Euronean countries. Teaching is in itselt not ex- 
hausting. Tothose who have a natural aptitude for it, i 
is the most delightful and healthful occupation. American 
teachers are worn out, not by teaching, but by governing 
their pupils. 

In Germany, teaching is nut regarded as wearing upon 
the nervous system, In visiting schools the:e, we fre- 
quently found those who had taught without interruption 
from early manhond to the age of forty-five or fifty, with 
no apparent indication of nervous exhaustion. We well 
remember a hale and vigorous old gentleman of sixty. in 
one of the public schools of Berlin who had taught in the 
Saxe capacity for thirty-five years. His pupils were boys 
frum twelve to sixteen years of age ; and the reason he had 
not been worn out was, not only that he was less nervous 
American teachers, but, stil’ more impor‘ant for him, that 
his pupils were not nervous or irritable. We asked an- 
other such teacher, one whose service in a boys’ primary 
school had extended from the age of twenty to about forty 
years, how he managed to govern his pupils so easily ; to 
which he replied, as though it were the simplest thing in 
the world. “When the children come to school for the 
first time, we tell them the rules, and they always obey 
them.” Now, we would not say that those children were 
better than American children, but rather that they were 
less nervous, and hence the temptation to disorder is with 
them far less, The German teazher has another advantage 
in the fact that he continues for a long time in the same 
grade of schools, and thus becomes so familiar with his par- 
ticular routine of duties, that he requires to spend no time 
out of school in exhausting study, but devotes his evenings 
to social recreation, or to such mental culture as ig most 
agreeable. He is not continually struggling for a higher 
position in the school or for some other profession. He 
teaches quietly, and, as it would seem to us, monotonous- 
ly, year after year, until retired, at last, upon a life pension. 


But while there is much less of nervousness in a German 
than in an American school, there is no lack of strength or’ 
industry. Everything moves on with military precision, , 
and with a sort of rugged energy that carriesall before it, 
and that crushes opposition, but does not scold or fret at 
it. In America there are a larger proportion of female 
teachers than in any other country, and, as women are 
more seusitive and more easily annoyed than mcn, the po- 
sition of a teacher in America is to them peculiarly ti ying. 
The advice of Dr. Clarke of Boston regarding the care of 
woman's health is, of all places in the world, most appli- | 
cable to American f.male teachers. 

The remedy for restlessness on the part of scholars and | 
nervous exhaustion on the part of teachers is to be sou ht 
in that general building up of the sys'em and broadening 
of the character which is to result from a wise system of 
physical culture. The constitutional nervousness and con- 
sequent premature exhaustion of Americans as a race has 
been at its worst, and we are now progressing toward a 
healthier and stronger life—Holbrook's Hygiene of the 
Brain. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. « 


NEW YORK CITY. 

G. 8. No. 37.—The case of Miss Hebbard, V P. of P. D., 
has attracted a great deal of attention. It has generally 
been considered that a Principal or Vice-Principal could 
not be ousted, no matter what charges were brought against 
them, but it appears that once in a while the Board of 
Education act on the recommendation of the Superintend- 














ents. The results of the examinations since 1879 have not 
been high in Miss Hebberd's room. In fifteen regular ex- 
aminations she was marked “ good ™ seven times, and 
“ fair” eight times. Then Supt. Xiddle notified Mise Heb- 
berd to appear before him for examination. Miss H. ask- 


 srtemphant manner, phrases iutelligibly, and has considera- 


| ble light and shade."—Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


sult was such notices as the following, which we clip in a 
condensed form : 

“He has a remarkable fine technique, almost faultesa, 
His tone is finisked and sympathetic, and his rendering 
poetic and artistic. We repeat, he is a very good pianist 
indeed, and may rank among the best artists we have im 
this city, and that is saying a great deal.”"—New York 
Post, 

“He displayed a cultivated technique combined with 
refinement uf style; which’proved the existence inthe per- 
former of a truly natural expression.."—New York Music 


| Trad e Review, 


“ He is an excellent pianist, and showed himself at his 
best in rendering works of the modern school."—New York 
Nation. 

“He is a remarkable player and has taken at once a 
front rank among New York pianists."—New York Chris 
tian Union. 

“ His touch is delicate, yet firm, and his method good.” 
— Boston Post, 

“His playing has many striking merits." — Boston Travel- 


“He showed qualities which entitle him to high praise.” 
— Boston Transcript. 

“Too little truth has been told regarding his ability as 
a pianist.”— Boston Home Journal. 

“The rendering at the Bach Concert for two pianos and 
strings was anjexceedirgly good one, Mr. Hancheit's play- 
ing deserving especial praise for] its artistic clearness and 
good phrasing.” Boston Home Journal. 

“ He has great strength, rapidity, and certainty of finger; 
he achieves long stretches of most difficult execution in a 


ELSEWHERE. 


Trnxonz, Pa, Dec. 20.—I like your paper greatly. I 





ed that it be deferred until fall. InSeptember last, when don’t know of one so entirely practical, and so stimulat- 
notified again, she declined, and appealed to the Board jing and suggestive to the earnest teacher. I shall put it 
af Education. The Teachers’ Committee of the Board di- on the table at our county institute, with a specia! reeom- 
rected an examitation ot her class, whch was made by gendation attache to it, 

Supt. Calkins. Itdid not yield <atistactory resulta, Against 
the conclusions Miss Hebberd protested, claiming it was 
| not fair as the school hed just opened. In December last | education in China at the present time. He says education 
oo class was examined by Supts. Calkins and McMullin, is held in the highest honor. No government provision, 
who found the results —y unsatisfactory. Mise Hibberd , however, is made for the public education. The Govern- 
insisted before the committee that the class did very well: ment fosters it only by making it the road to distinction, 
| she made a complaint agsinst the trustees, her Principal and by supporting the various examinations. The rights 
and the Superintendents. After listening, the committee nq duties of the Government, and ot the individual in his 
came to the conclusion that Miss Hekherd was totally .up- | sia! relations from the ebitef object of Chinese books and 


Cuina.—Dr. Leggo in his “ Life and teachings of Con- 
_fucious,” gives a very interesting account of the state of 


fit for the position, and as they could not transfer her, 
she being a Vice-Principal, they recommended her re- 
moval, also that the trustees appoint her to another place 
—not so exacting. This was lsid over under the rule; 
and at the last meeting she was removed. 





Henry G. Hancaerr.—This gentleman has given piano- 


instructions. The great end of al] instructions in China is 
not so much to fill the head with knowledge as to make 
quite an ordinary citizen. 

A University was opened at Peking in 1868, and the in- 
introduction, soon alter, of European studies created a 
good deal of excitement among Conservatives, but all to 


forte recitals in New York and Boston, and some personal- | no avail. The student in the University must (1) have 
notes will be acceptable. ‘His musical education has been ' taken a course in classics; (2) he must live in the Uni- 
tained exclusively in America, and that too, ouxide of and | versity building, and be present from morning until 
away from the great musical centers. Hischief instructors | evening; (3) he has to pass monthly and semi-monthly 
have been Americans, and the one who has exerted the | examinations; (4) after the course of three years he has 
most marked influence over him, was like himself, educa-|to pass a final examination; (5) he receives board and 
ted wholly injthis country. Up to his fifteenth year Mr- | lodgings free and about $15 a month pocket money. The 


Hanchett was under the instruction of Mr. Ernst Held, of | 


course ot instruction embraces: (1) society manners; (2) 


Syracuse, N. Y.,a German gentlemen of most exquisite 
paste in music, and athorough conscientious patient and 
painstaking teacher. Since that time Mr. Hanchett has 
not received more than sizty piano lessons. He was however 
largely under the influence and guidance of his harmony 
teacher, the learned theoretical author, Mr. A. J. Good- 
rich, 

From the twenty-first to his twenty-fifth year, Mr. Han- 
chett was able to do scarcely any practicing. and for nearly 
half ofthat period was required absolutely not to touch the 
key-board, by reason of a protracted congestion of the 
brain. On resuming his work at the piano, he submitted 
his review to the criticism of his old friend, the distinguish- 
ed American pianist, Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood of Boston. 
To this gentleman Mr. Hanchett feels himself greatly in- 
debted, and he expresses the highest admiration of the 
ability both as pianist and teacher of his triend and master. 

Mr. Hanchett came before the public without the slight- 
jest preliminary heralding. He did not know even by 

sight a single New York critic, and but two of those on 
the Boston Press. he had no manager and resurted to no 





music, (3) archery; (4) carriage driving ; (5) writing; (6) 
reckoning (a kind of mixed mathematic-), The University 
owes its foundation and continued support to Prince 
Kung. . 

Canapa.—The worst teaching in the Public Schovls of 
the Province is done in the initiatory classes, where the 
synthetic method of teaching reading almost universally 
prevails, What can be more absurd than the following 
way of teaching a young child to read: 

“T-t, it, a pronoun.” 

“Ts, is, a verb.” 

“A n, an, an article,” 

* O-x, ox, an animal.” 

This kind of teaching can be heard almost anywhere in 
the lowest grades of the Public Schools where reading is 
begun. Altogether apart from the tomfoolery of giving 
such meanings t> the words “it,” “is,” “an,” “ox,” the 
principles underlying the method of teaching reading are 
exceedingly erroneous. The development of logicaljpower 
of mind in the pupil is wholly suspended. He should be 
taught to analyze a word into its sounds and to find the 


” 





managerial “ diplomacy ’; there wasac patronage of the letters representing them. This analytical power should 
press, not even in advertising. He simply requested his be trained, instead of mere memory, from the day of his 
critics to give him a fair review without favor, and the re- entrance into school and analytical power in the basis o 
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all thinking activity. The Minister of Education has just 
issued a circular recommending the abolishment of rural 
school districts, and he gives many forcible reasons why a 
change should be made in the system. The tendency of a 
publie school system should be towards decentralization, 
by gradually remitting to the people, or their local repre- 
sentative of every power, which they may ‘be educated to 
exercise with even a tolerable degree of success. We 
want centralization of light, but distribution of power; 
the intenser the central light, the greater the illumination; 
while the more centralized the power, in educational 
matter:, the greater the darkness, The withdrawal of 
some of the powers of our Central Committee is a necessity, 
for the impression is daily gaining strength throughout the 
country that at least ore member of this Committee is using 
his position to further the sale of certain text-books used 
in our schools, . 


Partape.puia.—It is felt that no permanent improve- 
ment can be made in the public schvol system until! a cap- 
able superintendent is first secured. The wonder is that 
the schools are as good as they are without one. Thenew 
year should not be allowed to grow very old before the 
Board of Education moves in this matter, which has been 
too long ignored. The directors of certain boroughs in 
Chester, Delaware, and other counties adjoining, or adja- 
cent to Philadelphia, have been compelled to close up 
schools because of their inability to obtain good teachers 
to conduct them. The superintendents of these counties 
are frequently written to by directors offering good salaries 
for teachers qualified to instruct in the common school 
branches, and having some knowledge of algebra and geo- 
metry, but the superintendents do not send these kind of 
teachers out of their own counties. The fact is, that the 
niggardly policy pursued in nearly every part of the State 


Capable ard faithful teachers and presistent hard work 
on the part of the pupils must ever be our ebief dependence 
in the education of the people. No skillfully devised course 
of study or system of instruction will ever enable us to dis- 
pense successfully with either of them. A thouglhit- 
ful teacher has said, “Until all educators shall agree 
as to the precise culture power of each study, as well 
as the exact’ value of its imparted information, and shall 
determine to thé satisfaction of all, what particular fac- 
ulties each calls into activity, and just how the calling 
into action of these faculties educates a man, it will ‘be 
impossible to establish a course of study which all shall 
acknowledge as absolutely the best.” 

The ability to construct a judicious course of study 
implies the following three things: 1. A comprehensive 
knowledge of the nature of being to be educated. 2. A 
right understanding of the end for which it is to be 
educated. 3. A correct estimate of the educative value 
of all knowledge. The man who presumes to s_y with 
positiveness that this or that course of instruction is besi 
in all respects for a school or a system of schools gives 
ground for the suspicion at least that he knows very little 
of what bewis talking about. He assumes to know that 
which all the wisdom and experience of the ages has noi 
yet attained. The chief aim of the school should be to do 
for its pupils that which no other agency can do as well. 
It should be concerned chiefly to give its pupils the keys 
of knowledge and the ability and disposition to acquire 
and use knowledge all through their lives. All the 
knowledge gained at schvol is of little value if in the pro- 
cess of its acquisition there has not been begotten both the 
capacity and the desire for further acquisition. The ex- 
perience, reading and thought of nearly 30 years spent in 





public schooi work have led me ta the conclusion that 
more is attempted and less really accomplished in our | 





in relation to the remuneration of teachers has had the ef- 
fect of thinning the ranks of the profession of m:.ny of its 
best members. Philadelphia hae not yet seriou-ly felt this 
result, but she surely will unless the effect of the miserable 
skinning and shaviug of ralarics that has ben going on for 
two or three years past shall be in some efficacious way. 
counteracted. 
The Spring Garden Institute is one of the institutions: 
through the aid of which an earnest, studious, and perse- 
vering young man may open to himself the door of future 
advancement. The institute has opened a department, un- 
der ‘the charge of Mr. Robert Grimshaw, in which compet-’ 
ent instructors will tesch mechanical handiwork. The 
tuition, which is practical, will embrace instruction in the 
vse of the hammer, chisel, file, reamér, &., on brass, 
wrought and cast iron, and steel. The charge for the 
course, including use of tools «nd material and admission 
to lectures, is only $5, ana the young man who will not be 
willing to sacrifice that much’ in order to better fit him-elt 
for a useful and independent life is the kind of one the 
schoo! will be as well without. A man, who died recently, 
leaving a snug fortune, said that he owed all he was worth 
to the Franklin Institute. He was not a faultless gram- 
marian, knew very littie about belles letters, and less about 
sevéral of the ologies which help to benumb the brains of 
so many of our young men, but he earned a handsome 
competency by honcst toil, and was president of one of the 
local national banks at the time of his death. Ina country 
like this, and in a city like this, all that is necessary is for 
a young man to fit himself well for some pursuit and then 
stiek to it, and if he is unsuccessful, he can comfort himself 
with the reflection that he is an exception in this class. 


Axron Ouro. Supt. Findley’s annual report, has in- 
teresiing figures, comparisons and suggestions. The 
present population is 18,000 school youth between 6 
and 21 4,465, number of teachers 52, number of pupils 
registe:ed 2,826. The cost per pupil on the number 
registered in the High School $20.94; Grammar Schools 
9.98; Primary Schools 6.46. The average cost including 
salary of Superintendent and special teachers $12.37. 
Few people appreciate the importance of prompt and 
regular attendance at school, and as few are aware of the 
attention and effort necessary on the part of teachers to 
secure and maintain a proper standard in these particulars. 
The teachers constantly realize that success in this matter 
is attained by nothing short of eternal vigilance. 

It not unfrequently happens that teachers labor in season 
and out of season to beget in pupils a proper interest in 
study and right habits of industry and application, and just 
when suecess. seems almost attained all their efforts are 
frustrated by the unnecessary absence of the pupils on 


elementary schools, than should be. The tendency for | 
some time, has been to a ostentatious display of learning 
rather than solid attainment in practical knowledze and 
usefil culture. Teachers, school officers ambitious to 
Occupy the front rank in educational matters, have , 
gone on step by step until the courses of study pre-| 
scribed for the elementary schools of some of our cities; 
contain botany, zoology, physics, chemistry, physiology | 
and what not. Inflation has ruled the hour in education | 


as well as finance. ' 
But what, with all the light we have at p-esent, shall be 


considered a judicious course of instruction for a system of 
graded schools? The essentials, the bread and meat, so to 
speuk, of a comm. n school course of instruction and train- 


ing seem to me to be included in these tour: 1. Lan- 
guage. 2. Penmanship. 3: Arithmetic, 4. Right moral 
habit. To these should ‘be added, as relishes, vocal 


music, drawing, and as much knowledge of geography «s 
may be gained from an ordinary first book on the subject. 
Entirely too much time is ordinarily wasted in memorizing 
and forgetting geographical details. An intelligent com 
prehension of ordinary English composition and tolerable 
accuracy and facility in the use of language are the least 
that should be demanded. Schools do not generally reach 
what 1s attainable in this direction. A common school 
course in language should include.—1. Reading Intelligibly 
and intelligible reading should be considered fundamental 
in education. If, after attending school seven or eight 
years pupils of average natural abilities are found unable 
to read, at sight, fluently, and with fair expression, any 
piece of ordinary English composition, the training is at 
fault. 2. Spelling. The pupil should be able at the end 
of his common school course to write a letter or other 
composition without misspelling words in common use. 
3. Languaye lessons. These should consist of systematic 
daily exercises, in sentence-building, letter writing, com 
position, ete., continued throughout the course, with a 
view to gaining a practical knowledge and use of the 
language. The time now spent in our grammar schools, 
in memorizing grammatical definitions, rules, notes and 
exceptions, and in analyzing and parsing knotty sentences 
could be far more profitably spent in this way. 4. Pen- 
mansbip, All pupil can and should acquire the ability 
to write legibly and neatly. 5. Arithmetic, The first and 
chief aim in this branch should be to secure accuracy and 
rapidity m the performance of the fundamental operations 
of arithmetic. To this add a thorough and practical 
knowledge of common and decimal fractions, denominate 
numbers and the more common applications of prcecentage ; 
and leave the more difficult parts of arithmetic to be 
studied in the High School, after pupils have pursued an 


If we had none but skilled and efficient teachers, it 
might be completed in the shorter time than is allotted 
to our present course ; but as we are, and shall be, com- 
pelled to employ many inexperienced teachers, I hesitate 
to say a reduction of time would be wise, though I think 
it may be. I am convinced that the greater accuracy and 
greater thoroughness contemplated in this course would 
be a better outfit in life for those who go no farther, as 
well as a better preparation for those who pursue 8 
higher course of study. 








LETTERS. 


To the. Editor the News York Scnoow Journat. 

Less than one year ago there fell into our hands by chance 
a copy of the Teacuers Instirure It was not necessary for 
us to peruse more than one copy to be convinced that it 
was just what we wanted. Note was taken of the pre- 
minums offered and to our surprise found that the pub- 
lishers offered Chambers’s Encyclopedia-ten vol's—to any 
one who would secure thirty-three subscribers. We 
had longed wished for an Encyclopedia but felt that we 
must secure a more remunerative position beiore purchasing 
one. When this offer met our eyes we thought we could 
now earn what we had so long desired to purchase and to 
that end commenced securing subscribers, Now to any 
oné having such an antipathy for book and paper canvas- 
sing as we possess, it was no easy task to commence our 
labors. 

However to be the owner of an Encyclopedia had long 
been the zenith to which we had aspired, hence we re- 
solved to fight against ‘our national inclinations and win 
the prize. 

The publishers (live men that they are) sent us specimen 
copies time and again, and we distributed them at our 
Teachers Associations and Institutes and to-day as a result 

am the owner of an Encyclopedia. 

How E. L Kellogg & Co:, can offer such premiums we 
do not know. It is enoug: forus to knuw that they do 
offer it and that we are at liberty to work fur it. Is there 
@ young man who like the writer feels he would like 
to own an Encyclopedia, but feels it a burden to approach 
a fellow-teacher and solicit from him his name? ' If so we 
write these few lines for his encouragement. First read 
the Institute and become thoroughly embued with the 
spirit of its publishers, then send a copy to your co-workers 
and give them a chance to know its worth and very few 
will turn you away without their names. 

Work for two things—one to put the paper into the 
hands of your co-laborers because you know it will do 
them good arnd’the' other to earn the Encyclopedia. 

A word for the encouragement of the publishers, They 
gave us so much encoragement when at work that we 
felt to reciprocate. : 

In our canvassing we found several teachers taking the 
InstiTuTE, and on asking them how they were pleased 
witn the paper, it seemed as though words failed them to 
express their delight with it. ; 

Others again have said they thought the publishers had 
no charity for these who had had less advantages for their 
preparation for the work, and they felt like consigning the 
paper to the flames when they read certain cutting 
remarks. Yet those very ones would not do without it. 
notwithstanding it occasionally arouses their indignation. 

Encycropepia Owner. 








To the Editor of the New Yorx Scnoont Jovurnat: 

Your paper is a great help, andis growing “ more so” 
every month. Won't you give some practical examples of 
marking pupils for studies, making averages, conducting 
written examinations, etc,? I need instruction. And 
again, some rules for voice drill. My classes have husky, 
mut*ering, harsh tones. How canI cure them? A sing- 
ing master cultivates'tone. I ought to, but don't know 
how, and solose time and give it up altogether. You may 
emphasize, etc. all right, but a bad tone spoils all. How 
shall I clear their voices? Don't fear-being too minute. 

Again, there are A, B, C, D grades, which all looks 
beautifully in a programme, but when there are two or 
three arithmetic or reading classes in each, where does your 
time come from for object lessons and talks and all the 
modern learning made easy, when half of your classes would 
go without recitations. You can’t ma:s them without do- 
ing injustice to individuals, I’m “ learning to learn,” but. 
the way is far from clear yet. Miss A. J. B. 


To the Editor of the New Yorx Scnoot Journat: 











whose behalf their greatest efforts have been expended. 


f 


elementary course in algebra and geometry. 


In answer to the problem in the last Insrrrurs, I send 
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the following. A magic square formed with seven figur:s 
each way will foot up 175, no matter which line you take : 


30 39 48 J 10 19 28 
38 47 7 9 18 27 29 
46 6 8 17 26 35 37 

5 14 15 25° 34 36 45 
13 15 24 33 42 44 4 
21 23 32 31 48 #3 12 
22 31 40 49 2 11 20 


I will send youan example. From 6 take 9, from 9 take 
10, from 40 take 50, and have 6 remain? Solution : 
SIX IX XL 
IX X L 
ee? = 
I am a constant reader of the Institute. It is just 
what every teacher should have. I should be very glad 
to have one célumn devoted to questions and examples. 
B. W. 








BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


MAGAZINES. 

Taz Atlantic begint the new yea: with fresh type and 
larger-sized paper, and the first chapters of Mr.W. D How- 
ell's new work, “ The Undiscovered Country,” which will 
run through six or seven numbers. Mr. Whittier and Mr. 
Holmes are each represented in a poem. The criticisms 
on novels, holiday books and miscellaneous works occupy 
five articles. The Contributor's Club evolves new ideas 
as well as articles on timely subjects. An unsigned paper 
is “ The Bonanza Farms of the West.” 


The most pleasing articles in the January Scribner's are 
found in the first pages: ‘‘ The United States Life Saving 
Service,” by J. H. Merryman, illustrated by Mr. J. Burns, 
and “ Young Artist’s Life in New York ;” the latter is writ- 
en in a go-sipy strain, much information on art matters 
winding itself in and out; the illustrations are by different 
members of the Salmagundi Club, and of a high order. Mr. 
T. W. Higginson has a paper on “A Revolutionary Con- 
gressman on Horseback.” Part II. of “ Extracts from the 
Journal of Henry J. Raymond ” is edited by his son. Mr. 
George W. Cabie’s storv of “ The Grandissimes” has reach- 
ed the seventeenth chapter; “Confidence,” by Henry 
James, Jr., ends with the present number. 


January Lippincott's is opened by F. M. Osborne's 
“‘Sargent’s Rodeo,” an entertaining article, well-illustrated. 
‘Celia Thaxter writes “ From a Corner,” a poem of seven- 
teen verses, The author of “ Dorothy Fox,” begins a se- 
rial entitled “ Adam and Eve.” A short paper with pic- 
tures is ‘The Bull Fight.” Lucy H. Hooper writes of 
“The Duc de Morny.” Some ideas on “ International 
Copyright,” are put forth by William F. Allen. 


Number 4 of Good Company has a list of contributors, 
among who:c are the best of our magazine writers. Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe writes of ‘Old Town Fireside Folks of 
the Revolution ;” Rebecca Harding Davis has a story, 
“Tom Hardy ;” Mr. George M. Towle’s second paper on 
“Certain Men of Mark,” is devoted to Gambetta; three 
poems from one family, are those of the Goedale sisters, 
and their mother, with the general title “The Fireside 
Christmas,’ and the sub-heads, “Twilight,” “ Lamplight,” 
and “ Daylight.” 

The December number of the Jnternational Review, con- 
tains an account of “The Smithsonian Institute,” by Henry 

- W. Elliot ; the second paper on “‘ The Paris Salon, 1879,” 
by Charles Gindriez, with which two engravings of paint- 
ings are given; Wm. Everett's article “Catullus;” 
“Technical Education the Supplement of Free Trade and 
Protection,” by Hon. Lyon Playfair;” Prince Bismarck 
and Protection,” by John E. Curran, the second part of 
Mr. W. W. Story’s paper, and one by Edwin de Leon. 

The January St. Nicholas is as charming in pictures, as 
it is delightful in stories. Mrs, Burnett has a story, “ The 
Proud Little Grain of ‘Vheat;” Jessie Curtis illustrates 
“The Dolls’ Baby Show,” a touching account of some 
children at an orphan asylum; Paul H. Hayne has a 
narrative poem, “The Three Copecks;” which Ivan 
Pranishnickoff illustrates; ‘The Shepherd Boy of Ves- 
pignara,” tells about the painter, “Guotto;” John Lewees 
shows how “The Boys Own Phonograph,” can be made; 
an_operetta by John V. Sears, “The Sleeping Princess,” 
is a feature of this number. j 

The Scuotars Companion for December has a varied list 
of pleasing and attractive etories and sketches. The paper 
ds ag great a favorite with teachers as with the scholars; it 

arthers the work ot the former, by suggesting new 








| reminiscence of the old fisherman at Lake Saratoga by | 4:64 without a human eye upon him; the most 


thoughts, and fresh ideas. The Companion is used in many | of rocks is an unpleasant one to travel, and awfully sublime, 
schools as a supplementary reader; for reading aloud to with its rocky precipices on every side, and the flashing sea, 
pupils on Friday afternoons, its contents are admirally far as the eye can reach. As you laboriously climb, an occa- 
adapted; and a year's subscription makes a delightful | sional sentinel, in full British uniform, stope in his endless 
present to a deserving scholar. Among its coutents we walk to gaze after you. You feel you have done the map 
find an account of “A Smart Parrot;” “Charles service in giving him a new object of interest. 

Dickens as a Boy,” a short sketch of the youth of the At last upon the summit you gaze far and wide in every di- 
great writer; “Lena in the Park,” illustrated; “One| rection. The sea is only measured by the illimitable skies. The 
Christmas,” by Mrs. A. Elmore, a story of school life; | house that sheltered Napoleon during four years was small and 


ps : ‘ pe a ‘ | unpretending. The room he used, the chairs he sat upon, the 
ea oe for > anae~wa ng or. aaa eel . | bed on which he died are still there, so insignificant in them- 
add; ow Pe auci , 


selves, yet so awful when associated with him. Here he never 
— ; = : insignificant 
William L. Stone; “The Story of Ivanhoe,” the chief gition of his daily life was watched by his keepers. He walk- 


|events of Scott's best works; “ Daniel Drew the Steam- | ed about and out of doors, it is true, but always, a short dis- 
| boat King,” by Henry Hallock; the first chapter of Mr. | tance off, two or three armed men kept him constantly in sight. 
| Dennia’ new story, “A Strange Affair;” “One Famous Think of this unceasing vigilance when you stand upon this 


of health. 


Isle.” a pleasant description of Napoleon's prison, St. | rock-bound shore. Think of the loneliness to him whose spirit 


| Helena; how to make “A Window Garden,” by Adeline j of conquest had been like the eagle’s for flight. Selfish and 


Hope; a recitation, “A Little Boy's Troubles; “The tyrannical, as he was, can you help shuddering at his doom? 





| dents ; 


Orphan Child,” by Sarah Sterling; “Uncle Philip's! 
Budget,” which is full of interesting scraps; “Your 
Own Room,” a talk with girls. The “Letter Box,” 
shows an increased number of Cousin Alice's correspon- 
“The Writing Club,” bas four bright composi- 
tions by scholars; in the “School Room,” nearly three 
hundred boys and girls congregate to discuss different 
things! What causes the pain of a burn? Where is 
the Eddy-stone light-house? Who are some of Dickens 
most famous characters? Who was the first known poet? 
What is the Alhambra? The Venus of Milo? etc., ete. 


The American Bookseller comes out with its annual in 
holiday attair. The illustrations are admirably arranged, 
and make it a handsome picture book, as well as a com- 
plete catalogue of criticisms on new books. 

Good Health for the month of December is filled with en- 
tertaining reading, most of which is devoted to the interests 


NEW MUSIC. 

The December Musical Visitor deserves its title of holi- 
day number. Ithas a prettily designed colored cover, a 
Christmas poem by Eben E. Rexford ; a page of portraits 
of the great tone poets, and several articles of musical in- 
terest. The music is, “ The Day when you'll forget me," 
by Leon Levoy ; “Melody,” by S. G. Pratt; “It Came | 
upon the Midnight Clear,” hymn for Christmas by H. P. | 
Denks; “ Woodland Calm” (instrumental), by Erwin 
Schneider. 


The January Folio increases its pages to double its usual ; 
number, and includes a larger variety of music. “ I'se | 
gwine to leave old Dixie,” by C. A. White; “ The little | 
Maid milking her Cow,” ballad by J. Molloy; “I'm the | 
Monarch of the Sea,” from Pinafore; “Sun of my Soul,” 
hymn by W. Apmadoc ; “ Shepherd Boy’s Farewell to his 
Flock ;” summer idy! by Charies B. Blake ; “ Pas Redou- 
ble,” by L. Streabog ; “ Les Brigands Polka,” and “ Chant 


der Nord,” by Lange. 





PAMPHLETS. 

Greene County Thirteenth Annual Teachers’ Institute.— 
Readings and Recitations, No. Three, New York, National 
Temperance Society. Price in paper, twenty-five cents. 
Miss Penney makes another successful collection of tem- 
perance poems and prose articles for readings and recita- 
tions, and culls from our best writers—Our Common 





Schools, by Joshua Bates, AM. Boston: New England 
Publishing Co. 








FOR THE HOME. 





One Famous Isle. 


By Lavra L. STEELE. 





There is one island in the Atlantic Ocean famous the world 
over. It is near the tropic of Capricorn, seven or eight hund- 
red miles off the coast of Lower Guinea. Can you tell near 
what continent that is ? 

This island is owned by Great Britain, and 1t is famous he- 
cause it was once tiie cage of a man whose despotic spirit was 





dreaded by every nationon earth. The island in itself is curi- 
ous and sublime. Rocks on all sides rise several hundred feet 


heights not a glimpse of other lands can be seew. In every di- | 


Can you wonder that he died of a broken heart? 

Here they will show you the tomb where he was laid, 
Twenty years ago it was still watched over by an aged soldier 
whto remembered him well. Even that grave, empty as it is, 
needs the strictest vigilance, or the very stones about it would 
be carried off by sight-seers. 

The body of Napoleon was carried to Paris, nineteen years 
after his death, and laid under the dome of the Invalides. The 
building is a remarkable one, being the home of soldiers who 
are unable from wounds or old age to remain in the army. 
The tomb of Napoleon is one of the sights of that wonderful 
city. Into the chamber where he lies, the light coming from 
above is so arranged that it falls like sunbeams on his grave. 
Whatever the weather, be it sunshine or shower, out of the 
noisy street, here is ever golden light and silence. The won- 
derful affection of his own race still hovers over his resting 
place. Lamartine says, “ Obliged to accept his tyranny and 


his crimes, France also accepts his glory with a serious grati- 


tude.” 

I have left you to discover for yourselves the reasons why 
Napoleon was caged in St. Helena; why the British spent 
£400,000 pounds upon the island for his sake; why all the na- 
tions of the earth united in one burning derire’ to hold and 
prostrate him. Read his life attentively and find in it, if you 
can, what there was in him toadmire and to love.—Scholar’s 


Compenion. 


~7soo 


A Window Garden. 


By ADELINE HOPE. 

Why cannot every scholar have a window garden through 
the winter? A pot of mignonette, a geranium, and a few 
other plants, if well taken care of will keep green all through 
tl long, cold days, and if your care be rewarded bya few 
blossoms, how pleasant it will be to think it is your very own, 
the result of your work. 

A sunny window is necessary, one with a southern exposure 
is the best, an eastern the next, then a western, and if you can- 
rot get any of these, then a nortiera is better than not having 
any atall. Ifthe window sill is wide the pots might be set on 
that, laying down a paper first; or a shelf could be put up 
easily, or a small table may be used. Bu? have your little gar- 
den as near the window as possiblo so that all the sunshine will 
fall on it. On frosty nights a newspaper should protect the 
plants from the cold panes of glass, and on bright warm days 
the upper sash should be lowered to let the fresh air blow over 
them, but not directly on them. 

The plants must be kept clean; the leaves are perforated 
with hundreds of minute pores, which are the breathing ves- 
sels; if these pores are stopped up with dust, the plant will not 
grow or bloom. So watch the leaves that the dust does not 
collect on them; sprinkle often and wash both the sides with a 
small, soft sponge. Water once a dey using luke-warm water; 
but ifthe earth becomes dry before the next day, put on more 
water. Ifthe earth is good and the plant healthy, the water 
will drain through the earth into the saucer, which must be 
kept clean. 

Do_not keep too many plants at first, but give all of your at- 
tention to a few. Select good, healthy plants to stait out with ; 
those that have been blooming all summer will not flower dur- 
ing the winter; new, young plants are the best. Have some 
geraniums, there is a large veriety to chose from; a pot of 
sweet alyssum, mignonette, or candy-tult, can be started from 





| seed; wandering Jew will grow in anything, shell, box, pot, 
above the waves that perpetually lash ite sh«res. From its | 


or bottle of water; pansies do not want a great deal of sun; 
a bulb of oxalis makes a pretty plant; if possible have some 








rection near the summit, round the whole circumference of the hyacinths, which will delight you with their fragrant flowers ; 
island, are cannon, which point in every possible direction. grow one climbing plant, at least, smilax, thumbergia, madeira 
The only road is hewn out of the solid rock, just wide enough | vine or ivy. The choice of the plants, however, must be made 
for one vehicle, and so circuitous, that at certain places where | according to the means of the young gardener; so I will not 
the path turns sharply, bells are rung to announce the ®P-| speak about that, but leave it to each one to do the best he can 
proach to any persons on the road. In only two or three places towards procuring plants for a window-garden -—Scholar's 
can wagons pass each other. The roadway itself being a bed Companion. 
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Friends of Education, 





No man deserves this grand title who does not do some- 
thing to advance the progress of education; to diffuse 
educational thought; to increase the teacher's influence, 
skill and remuneration. 

Every man who really believes in education will sub- 
scribe for an educational journal, for it aims at all these 
things and far more, And that president, professor, super- 
intendent, principal or teacher who does not feel enough 
interest in the progress of education to subscribe for one 
should “step down and out,” and let some “live man,” 
some real “friend of education,” take the position. 

Such men have no more horizon than one at the bot- 
tom of a deep well; they can “run” their school, class 
or department but that is all. Their creed is as, narrow 
as that of the Mohawk Dutchman who prayed :—“ The 
Lord bless me and my wife, my son John and his wife, 
us four and no more. Amen.” 

They are in it, but not of it; they don't care about ednca- 
tion, it is the money they areafter. Can not they afford 
a cent or two a week to accomplish educational purposes 


beyond their reach, even if they are so wise that they can , 


acquire no more knowledge? We declare emphatically 
that they, of all others,caNNOT AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT AN 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL, To give life to cthers, the teacher 
must firstlive himself. 

Any teacher can now afford to take a weekly educa- 





tional paper. The New York Scoot Journat will be 
furnished at the following club rates. From one to four 
copies, $2 v0 cach; from five to nine copies, $1.50 each; 


$1.00 each, post-paid. 


it? Specimens free. Send for a specimen of the 
Scuotars’ Companion, an eight page monthly paper for 
scholars, 50 cents a year. It will help to educate your pu- 
pils; it will interest them in education. Every teacher 
is paid for- helping circulate it. For ten subscribers to 
the Companion the Journat is sent free. Address 

We send out sample copies to increase our circulation ; 
Not to furnish free educational reading. We try and 
find out who are the “live” teachers, and, present thove 


| The many friends of the Journat have sent in hearty 
"1a 
from ten to nineteen copies, $1.25; and over twenty copies, | 
Twenty teachers can take it three | 


months $6.00, or ten cents a month. The question is, pressions ; it has labored with zeal in the cause of educa- 


not, Can they afford it? but Can they afford not to take | 








with a sample of a paper that they cannot afford to be with- 
out it, even if it cost five dollars instead of one. If they 
are really live teachers they will realize the value of the 
aper. Educators must have educational ideas and tools. 
e expect te hear from every one who gets a sample copy. 
If you are too dead to take it, hand it to some one who is 
alive.” If you are too poor send five Companion .subscri- 
bers and you will get it free/ Now then. e 


ooo 





Epison’s Marvetous Discovery.—Edison, by a succes- 
sion of brillitnt successes, has at last perfected an electric 
lamp, which promises to revolutionize the present methods 
of hghting our streets and homes. According to a minute 
and lengthy description given in the Herald, the electric 
light is produced, incredible as it may appear, by passing 
an electric current through a little piece of paper. By an 
ingenious yet simple precess, the paper is heated until all 
its eletnents are removed, except its carbon filaments. The 
latter (which are found to be “ more infusible than _plati- 
num and more durable than granite”) are placed, unbroken 
in a glass globe connected with the wires leading to the 
electricity producing machine, and the air exhausted from 
the glohe, Then the apparatus is ready to give out a light 
that produces no deleterious gases, no smuke, no offen- 
sive odors—a lizht witLout flame, without danger, requir- 
ing no matches to ignite, giving out but little heat, vitiat- 
ing no air, and free from all flickering. 

The Summer Drought, 
is the dread of all good butter makers unless they have 
found out that by using Wells, Richardson & Co's Perfect- 
ed Butter Color, the golden color of June can be kept up. 
It is recommended by dairy experts everywhere, as the 
nest color known. 





Guilty Of Wrong. 

Some people have a fashion of confusing excellent re- 
medies with the large mass of “ patent medecines,” and in 
this they are guilty of a wrong. There are some adver- 
tised remedies {ully worth all that is asked for them, and 
-one at least we know of—Hép Bitters. The writer has 
-had occasion 'o use the bitters in just such aclimate as we 
have most of the year in Bay City, and has always found 
them. to be first class and reliable, doing all that is claim- 
-ed for thein.— Tribune. 








The tonic effect of Kidney- Wort is produced by its clean- 
sing and purifying ection on the blood. Where there is 
onety deposit in the urine, or milky, ropy urine from 

isordered Kidneys, it cures without fail. Constipation 
nd Piles readily yield to its cathartic and healing power. 
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The Subscription Price is $2.00 per annum in advance, and should be re- 
mitted by Fost Ofice Order or Registered Letter, Money securc'y sealed ix 
an lope and ly addi d is rarely lost, but if sent in this way, it is 
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The publishers solicit educational news fror? all quar- 
ters; they will be happy to receive annu:! reports, 
catalogues, etc., from superintendents and principals ; 
also to learn the times and places of holding Associa- 
tions, Institutes, and Conventions. These departments 
of educational work, being of great importance, will re- 
ceive our constant attention. 


Our Tenth Year. 








Happy New Years” with assurance of wishes for prosperity 
cnd extended usefulness. The JournaL welcomes such ex- 


tion, not because of the loaves and fishes, but because 
of a genuine love for the practical work of teaching. The 
Journal was the first educational paper ever published 
each week, It now enters on its tenth year, sanguine 
that it is able to contribute more that ever to the progress 
of the cause. Few can understand the difficulties which 
have been in the way of the pioneer weekly. Educational 
journalism had always been in low repute. The first! 
periodicals were published by a few spirited teachers 
and it was asserted with truth that the teachers never 
read them. That day has passed, at least partially 
away; there is an increasing disposition to obtain light 
and knowledge on this greatest of subjects. 

The Journat will endeavor to present the living topics 
of education to its readers. It will recognize the fact that 
the laws of Progress are in force; that whet has been dis- 
covered is but a key to some other discovery. It will es-| 
pecially endeavor to aid those who seek to live for the 
children. It believes that the day is near at hand when 
the Art of Human Culture will rank above all other 
arts, when the Teacher will be recognized. 

It will proclaim with great plainness that the steps to 
higher positions must be cut by the theachers themselves; 
anc hence it will urge them to look upon the certificate 
that they can spell and read and write and have other 
elementary knowledge as being but a small part of 
the claim they have to preside in the schvol-room; that 
a possession of a knowledge of the history, principles, and 
art of Teaching can only be obtained by the most 
diligent and protracted and extensive study; that the 
public will value education if they see the teachers value it. 

The reign of Common Sense in the school-room is at 
hand and the dismissal of pedazogical traditions will tollow. 
The Jovrwat will labor with earnestness to hasten the day 
when science, precision, careful observation, experience 
and skill shall zive the teacher his title and to banish the 
practice of allowing every unfortunate, unemployed or 
persons in a transition state to use the school-room as 
# place to recruit their finances. 

The Journat dedicates itself anew as it enters on its 


second decade, anew to the good of Young Humanity 
and solicits the co-operation of all who wish well to the 
Children, as both tLe seed and fruit of the Ages. 








Books for Teachers. 


A WHOLE LIBRARY FOR $2.06. 
The teacher must study about his profession ; it is not a 
matter of choice, it is a matter of necessity. To aid this, 





we have selected a list of the most valuable books published 
each one has a practical bearing on some phase of school- 
1oom work, 





teaching are illustrated and the practice invested with a 
charm that no other writer has equaied. We offer this to 
any subscriber whe will send us one new JourNaL sub- 
scriber, or two Institute subscribers, and twenty-five cents 
for postage, etc. Thus it costs you but twenty-five cents! 





2. How to Teach. $1.50. 

This volume is a manual of methods for the use of teach- 
ers by Supts. Kiddle, Harrison and Calkins, of New York 
c'ty. It is essentially the system which is employed in 
the schools of New York city. It lays down the methods 
for teaching phonetics, reading, spelling, arithmetic, object 
lessons, drawing, writing, and sahool management, use 
of the numeral frame, geography, voca! music, etc. It shows 
how each study in each class should be taught, beginnin 
with the lowest, It is a volume of the highest value an 
indispensable to the practical teacher. We offer it to any 
subscriber for one new JourNAL subscriber, or two Jnsti- 
tute subscribers, and twenty-five cents for postage, etc. 
Thus it costs you but twenty-five cents ! 





3. Johonnot’s Principles and Practice of Tedthing. $1.50. 
This is a new work and by a very able writer. It takes 
up the Mental Powers, the Objective Methods, Object- 
Teaching, relative value of the different branches, the Kin- 
dergarien, Physical Culture, Esthetic Culture, Moral Cul- 
ture, Course of Study, Country Schools, ete. We believe 
it will prove to be a volume of immense value to the pro- 
gressive eacher. We offer itfor one new subscriber te 
JoURNAL, or two to the Jnstitute, and twenty-five cents for 
postage. etc. Thus it costs you but twerty-five cents! 





4. Manuals for Teachers, Each 50 cents. 


(1) Cultivation of the Senses. 

(2) Cultivation of the Memory. 

(3) On the Use of Words. 

* "Yn Discipline. 

(5) Un Class Teaching. 

Each of these have suggestions of priceless value to the 
teacher. They cover a large ground and will prove very 
helpful. Each is offered as a premium tor one new sub- 
scriber to the Jnstitute or JouRNAL, or two subscribers to 
the Companion, with ten cents for postage, etc. Thus they 
cost you but ten cents each! 





5. Westluke’s Common School Literature. 50c. 


This volume of 156 pages contains several hundred ex 
tracts, Loth English and American, for instruction and lit- 
erary culture. It covers the entire field, and is worthy to 
be in the,hands of every teacher. The great attention that 
is being paid to the English language demands that the 
teacher should be posted on the works of our great au- 
thors. We offer this volume for one new subscriber to the 
Journat or Institute and ten cents for postage, ete. Thus 
you get it for ten cents ' . 





6. Craig's Question Book. $1.50. f 

For description see our advertising} pages. We offer it 
for two subscribers to the Jnstitute, one to the JouRNAL 
and twenty-five cents for postage, etc. Thus you get it 
or twenty-five cents ' 


7. Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 80c. 

This is one of the finest volumes on this subject ever 
published. There is no point left untouched. How let- 
ters, cards, notes, etc., should be written; the proper use 
of titles, punctuation marks, all are told in this neat and 
beautifully gotten up volume. It is a capital thing to use 
in a school-room; good for teachers and pupils. nt for 
one Journal, one Instrrure, or two Companion subscribers 
and fifteen cents postage. Thus, it costs you but 1* 
cents, —_—— 

8 Normal Question Book, $1.50 

This volume contains over 400 Pager 
quoted from standard text books. ere ace 3,000 ques- 
tions and answers; there is an appendix on map-drawing. 
It has been prepared expressly for teachers reviewing fo 
examination, but is adapted for use in the school-room 
We believe it to be an excellent book for the pract:ca 
teacher. We offer it for one new subscriber to JouRNAL 
two to the InstrruTs, four to the Companion, and twenty 
five cents for postage. Thus it really costs you in cash bu 
twenty-five cents. 





The answers are 


9. the Pocket Dictionary. 50c. 

This elegant volume defines 30,000 words, has 250 illus- 
trations ; has a collection of words and phrases from th 
Greek, Latin, and French languages, a list of abbreviations 
in use in the arts, sciences and general literature. _Thou- 
sands have been sold for 63 cents. We offer¢wo for one 
new JouRNAL, or one InstiruTs subscriber, or one for one 
Companion subscriber. Postage, six cents on each volume. 
Thus, a copy of this valuable little book costs you six 
cents. 


10. Moore's Universal Assistant. $2.50. 


Read the advertisement of this usful work. We send it 
for one Journat, three Instrrute. and five Companion sub- 
scribers, and twenty cents for postage. 


This library of books will cost you in cash but $2.06 and 
a little useful educationa! labor. Can you not afford to lay 











1, Page's and Practice of Teaching. $1.50. 
‘ This aed ook is without a peer. The principles ot 





in these precious books at that rate? 
K. L, Ketroee & Co., Educational Publishers. 
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BRAIN AND 


Composed of the nerve giving principle of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. 
It is the best Preventive of consumption, au. I) diseases of debility. 
For sale by Druggists or by mail, $1.00. 


ex haustion, or weakened digestion. 
brain and nerves. 





NERVE FOOD. 


P>ysicians have prescribed 193,000 packages, with good results, 


VITALIZED 
PHOSPHATES. 


in all forms of impaired vitality, nervou 


It gives quiet rest and sleep, both to infants and grown persons, by feeding th 


F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Avenue, New York, 





All About Advertising. 

Advertisements, our readers know, are & 
valuable source of revenue to all regular 
periodicals. We have been fortunate in ob- 
taining a fair share of patronage from nearly 
all the book and stationery houses of the 
United States and many other business 
houses. 

We hope our friends will give us their aid 
in keeping what we have and io increasing | 
our list. This they can do by mentioning | 
this Jovrnat when they purchase articles | 
named in it. 

The circulation of the Journat is now so) 
large and so general throughout the country | 
that it is an excellent advertising medium. 

We quote from a letter received from a 
gentlem’n who has advertised a year: “I | 


} 
| 
| 
| 








shall continue to advertise with you; your; , 


paper is an excellent advertising medium.” 

A publishing house which has patronized 
the Journat for several years, says:—“ We 
find the Journat a good paper to advertise 
in.. We have not missed an issue since we 
began. It ig a live pape: beside.” 





No more Hard Times. 
If you will stop spendimgso much on} 
fine clothes, rich food and style, buy good, | 
‘healthy food, cheaper and better clothing ; | 
get more real and substantial things of lite 
every way, and especially stop the foolish | 
habit of employing expensive, quack doctors 
or using so much of the vile humbug that 
does you only harm, but put your trust in 
that simple, pure remedy, Hop Bitters. that 
cures always at a trifling cost, and you will 
see good times and have guod health.— 
Chronicle. 





In Hot Weather. 

an immense number of persons suffer from 
disordered Kidneys or deranged Liver. Kid- 
ney-Wort is the great hot water medicine. 
It is prepared without the use of liquors, 
and therefore it does not heat the system, 
but aids each organ to keep up a healthy 
and vigorous action. 


THE POCKET DICTIONARY. 
Price, 50 Cents. 





The Pronouncine Pocxer Dictionary is 
one of the literary wonders of the times. It 
was formerly sold for $1.00; then reduc- 
edto 75 cents and finally to 50, one firm 
sold 6000 at 65 cents. 

The volume has over 250 illustrations and 
gives the correct spelling and pronunciation 
of all the principal words of the English 
language-—-30000 in number. It also has an 
apperdix of f:reign words, phrases and 
forms of address. It is by far the moat com- 
plete and perfect work of the kind ever 
published, and is an invaluable companion 
for all. 

As a useful volume to present to your pu- 
pils it is not to be excelled. Every pupil 
should be encouraged to handle a dictionary, 
to learn how to use ene, and to make use of 
one. Thiscompact volume is just the thing 
for this purpose and we shall offer it so that 
it can be easily obtained. 





CURATIVE 











_ DLAND§7 450: 
LAT Jansen, Moclurg 
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DOC PORTER’S 


Favorably known and | 


Largely Used in New 
York City dnd Vicinity 
for over Forty Years. 


25, 50 & 75c A BOTTLE. 


| MADAME GRISWOLD’S | 





One of the Best, Cheapest 


AND MOST 


Effectual of Remedies. 


Warranted, if used according to directions, to cure or 


relieve 


| Coughs, Colds, Croup, Wheoping Cough, 


Asthma, and all Affections of the 


A Purely Vegetable Expectorant ; not @ violent reme | 
and very agrecable to the taste. 


dy ; 


and Langs. 


*,* If you have a cold, if ever so slight, do not fail to | 


give the Balsam a trial. 


The timely use of a 2c bottle | 


will often prove it to be worth a hundred time its cost. 
The % bottle contains four times as much asthe Be | 


SOLD BY 


ALL D&UGGISTS, 





*KIDNEW 


The Only 
THAT AC ACTS AT THE SAME 


THE LIVER, 


A 


oRTS 


Remedy Y 


TIME ON 


THE BOWELS, 
and the KIDNEYS. 


This combined 
wh power to en 


Why Are Are 


action 
ure-all 


We Bick? ? 
= 


“seth it won- 


iuuae asdiee these great organs 
SAto become clogged or torpid, and 


poisonous humors 


are there fore " forced ¢ 


into the blood that shou!d be expelled 


BILIOUSNESS, PILES, CONSTIPATION, 


KIDNEY COMPI 


DISEAS “1 


LAINTS, URINARY 
FEMALE WEAK- 


DISORDERS, 


by causing free ac 


A 


and restoring their power to throw off 
disease, 


tion of these organs 


A 


Why Suffer Billions pains and aches? 


Yiu 


Why tormented with Piles, Consti 
hy frightened over disordered 
Why —* nervous or sick headaches! 


tion? 
Kidneys! 


Why have sleepless nights? 
Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in 





“For ott ing 


Tis, 
emis 
Fr ery a Bed and ioe fe * rita, 


ditt: 
Z: rene 


ae sit 


7 ae .., 
esa thy andi ax ar tub 


“The est ap- 
tomach, 


* 
Bipods and | 
p Bi 


iver rezu- 
uers." 


Law- 
tora, Bank- 


Een Ladin wn 
m+ Bitters has re- 
stored to sobric’ y and 


Ye 


stomach, sick 
Bese ling Diters cures 
oO 
wita afew doses.” 


“$500 will be 
SA that 
itters will p 


“Ho Bitters bands 
up, strong hens en 


ures continually 
Tom the first dose.” 


“Kidney and Trt- 
is: vented: usof all 
fuids rman ntly 


cu ed by op Diters.” 


at Bop 


Hor Coren Crrais 
the sweetest, safest 
and best. Ask children. 

The Hor Pap for 

pamaee., Liver and 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of 


Site eens 


VANDUZEN & 


Parms, etc. = 


Tie Che Sncinasti, Free. 





| ment of wounds, burns 
=, chilblains, catarrh, hemorrhoids, 


LADY ACENi s WAniéD FOR 








_SKIRT-SUPPORTING 
CORSETS, 






Misses’ 





AND SKIR 


| suPPORTER, 





928 Broadway, New York. 


‘Branch Office : 3 and S Winter St., Boston, Mass. | 
My patrons everywhere will recognize the above te | 
with pleasure. e Mur. GriswoLp Cors has 
come the favorite of the age, on account of tts healthful- 
— elegance, durability, and easy 
any form received the hi } 
Centennial Sales also at the Mass. Charitable Me | 
Boston, and wherever exhibited. 
Sold exclusively a ladies. Permanent em loyment with | 
| good salary ob 
ew York. Any informati 


ined by oetvening the reral Office 
heertully rendered. 
dere by mall prompts filled. Remit by Pos 
or ye Reciates atl Not responsible for mone 
paper. me. Griswold, 
any New "ork Price, from $1.50 upwards. 


PETROLEUM JELLY 


VASELINE. 
Grand Medal at the Philadelphia Fxposition, 


Silver Medal at the Paris Exposition. 


The most valuable family remedy known for the treat- 
, sores, cuts, skin “ jesanee, rheu- 








for coughs, colds, sore throat, emp, and diph- 
theria, etc. 
Used and spepoves by the leading physicians of Eu- 
rope and Ameri 
tollet articles made from pure Vaseline—such as 
POMADE VASELINE. 
VASELINE COLD CREAM. 
VASELINE CAMPHOR ICE, and 
VASELINE TOILET SOAPS, 


—are superior to any similar ones. TJ ry them. 


COLCATE & CO., Sole Agents, 
25 and 50 Cent Sizes of all Our Goods. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


~ CHARLES WITTINAUER, 


Manufacturer of and Dealer in 


Human Hair Goods, 


222 Sixch Avenue, above 14th St. 
NEW YORK, 


Has constantly on hand and peedy for use a large and 

complete assortment of INVISIBLE FRONTS for young 
and old, made of —— curled hairs, wLich instantly 
improve the Jy~y- 

Tre Cog and the Coquet Pompadour, the pages 
and Fripoo Pompadour, the Perfection, and all other 
XT le styles. All a' prices suited to the time. 

full assortment of Hair Switches of the finest quality. 
ony Haira —- Hair taken in ——. 
combings made up by a bew and im proved proc 
assortmen invisible Hair Nets and Golden 
Hair . A orm lete assortment of Improved and 
AUREOLINE, osmetics constantly on peat, 


BARE’: 
E, or GOLDE N HAIR WAS 
call special attention to +4 Nelanton's 
(ne eK, Parisian Hair and Scalp Specialist) 
LA DUCHESS HAIR LOTION, 
to prevent hair from falling out. Also his 
BEAU DE CHEVEUX (HAIR BALM). 


the only reliable preparation known to science that wil! 
restore and invigorate the our th of hair on bald head 


Also the DOUBLE and BOF L EXTRACT OF ELEx!i 
DENTIFRI approved ore the Faculty of Paris and 
Turin. — celebrated PRINCESS COLOGNE 


un hand. 
Mr. Charles Wittinaner is A my 


only person prepare 
i ripti t 
Soete arvicion aqogoeding to t yp - 4-34 y- 


Reliable Dentifrice. 








After experimenting with the many preparation 
recom mended for cleansing the teeth %) feel Tonfident 
n offering the above Dentrifice to who a) 
ciate s whose i jents can not injure 


ingred: 
oil ra ee if ae | 
parities of thaterathe Put u two most agree- | 
=n and Wintergreen | 


vor. 
STEWART, Dentist 
Pied fe and Mh Ave City. 


Eighth Street, Philadelphia 


Garments, Shawls, etc., 
Cleaned or Dyed. 





STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 


BARRETT. NEPHEWS & CO., 
Office, 5 and? Joka Street, New York. 


Branch Offices,—119 Broadway New York; 47 North 
: 2% Fulton Street (cor. Til 
lery,) Brooklyn ; 110 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 


Dye or Clean all styles of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 

ete. Sinds of Curtains 
Goods receive? «nd ret»rned by ex- 
press 


HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


Complete instructions In the art of making Point 
and Honiton Lace, with illustrations, di ma, etc., 
the whole made so plain that ladies with any dex 
terity with the needle will have little trouble in 
making many articles of personal adornment, such as 
Tie and Barb Ends, Collars, Lace for Trimmings, ete 
ete. Also the art of Kensington Embroidery, with t il: 
lustrations, Cretonne and Appliqué + Caggme 
ey ef Pra Ween ly Bre. Wax, 
e copy o a ye Sve) 5) sce 
Address J. TL PA TTEN 20D a? Barclar York, 


NT. 











A New Book on this Subject in Press. 
—BY— 
AMOS M. KELLOGG, A.M..,' 
EDITOR OF TuE) 


YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


CONTENTS: 

Good Order 

ment 
Principles of School Management 
General Req uisites. 
Difficulties 
Classification. 
Programme 
Recitations and Recesses. 
Discipline 
Obtaining A‘testion 
Penalties and Puni hments 
A Well-Managed Schoo! 
Miscellaneous 


NEW 


Chap. 1 the Result ot Good Manage 


arf een 


8 
9 
13 
11 
Rn 

This will be a book of great practical value 
post-paid 


Price $1, 
Sent as a premium for one new Journal or 


| two Institute, or four Companion subscribers 


L KEL LO 


& CO. 








OASH PAID 


For 
Old Newspapers, Books, Pamphlets, 
Rags, Rope & Bagging, Copper, Brass, 
Lead, Zinc, Pewter, Type Metal, Elec- 
trotype Plates, Stereotype Plates, Tin 
Foil, Tea Lead, and Old Metal of every 
description. 
Orders by Mail punctually attended to. 


Will send to any part of the City or 
suburbs. 


STOCKWELL, 
25 Ann Street, N. Y. 


This remarkable medi. 
cine will cure Spavins, 
Splint, Curb, Callous, &c. 















» ero, and your 
aéalleSpev- 


nearest 
ta Sate ts sold eG 
- Kendall & Co., Enosburg Falls, —Tty 


About the Horse. 


The horse is the noblest animal next toman. He goes 
to battle with him; he follows in the funeral train; he 
is taken into the deepest mines; he crosses the seas, he 
ascends high mountains at man's bidding. But few per- 
sons, however, know how to take care of ahorse. We 
have some coptes of a book upon the Horse, of whieh Dr 
William H. Hal! says, he has bought books in England 
that he paid five and ten dollars for, which are not as 


a We send them im paper covers, post-paid, for one 
NSTITUTE, (ne JOURNAL, “ty two iGOMP ARON 


for 
qers. ELLOGG & xT j 
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PoTrer, ‘AINSWORTH & co., 
$5 and 87 Park Place, New York. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner's Copy Books. 
Pagsen, Dunton & Scribner’s New Manual of 
‘enmanship. 


Paysons’ German Copy Books. 
Bartholomew’s Jndeoygiel Drawing Series. 
DUSTRIAL Dr. 8. 
PRIMARY Daawiwe < CaRDs. 
CHEERS’ MANUAL TO Books. 
GUIDE TO CaRDs. 


Diygmere’s Graded, Spelling Planks, 


2, & 3, 10 cts. 
McVicar's Nations a] Spelling Blanks 


5 cts. 1, 2 & 3, 10 cta, 
The Ratio al Com a Flemen- 
an tical Series of Grad ms in a 


tion, Letter Writing and Business Forms. Retail 


rice, cents. 
Greene’ 's Graded Gamer Blanks. 
Descriptive Catalo; 


ang 
ee with I Rates of Introduction 
‘turnished on application. Corresp 


FRROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO. 
BOSTON, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Creenleaf’s Mathematics, 
Well’s Logarithms, 
Gilbert’s Speliers, 
Parker's Exercises in English Com- 
position, Etc. 

We have pow ready the newly revised edition of Green- 
eaf's Elementary Algebra. The University Algebra, 
edited by Prof. WeL.s of the Mass. Institute of Technol- 
ogy, has already been adopted for and introduced into 


a large number of Colleges and Universities. 
Call on or address 


ORLANDO LEACH, 
142 and 144 Grand St., New York 








dgr-ori 


THE COMPLETE SERIES OF 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


QU ARTO prcrian any. Protusely Dlustrated. Li- 
UNI WWE BAL and CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo. Li- 


| ACADEMIC Bi IONARY. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
alf roan , 
0) 7 HENS. DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 12mo. 
alf roan. 
OOL (ELEMENTARY) DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 
12mo. Half roan . 
PRIMARY DICTION Y. Illustrated. i6mo. Halt 


FORE? DICTIONARY. Lllustrated. %mo. eer? = 
: roan, flexible, 8 cts. ; roan, tucks, gilt edges, 


Many special be A to students, in addition toa very 
full pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make Wor- 
cester’s, in the opinion of our most disti ished educa- 
tors, the most on lane ove as by far the cheapest 


Dictionaries of on of our peepee sutton 
INCOTT ers. 
2 Philadelphia. 


ry NORMAL TEACHER ” 
PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


NORMAL PRINCIPLES, 
The of. 
















and 






to 
The Normal Teacher ; 





$1.00 yer year. In clubs of 5 or over % cts. 

The only educational fertodion! in the warld devoted 
to the dissemination of Normal Principles and to practi- 
cal school work. It is essentially different from all other 
school journals, in that it gives those principles ot teach- 
whe ch can be made to work in every school, and b 

pny eS of the teacher is madea pleasant, instea: 

f an irksome 


The N ormal Question Book ; 
| Prepared ane Oy the use of senshere in pa A 


on ins nearly four oumne questions and answers 





CANTON: REMSZNang YAFFEL- 
Prof. | ARBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES 


vutlines of History.—Outlines of History; with 
Original Tables, Chronological, Genealogical and 
Literary. 1 vol., 238 es, oblong 4to, cloth, $3.00. | 
Cisostont Questions, Lagically Arranged and Di. 


The -- book to Outlines of History. 1 vo. 
oblong quarto, cloth $1.75. 
Historical Atlas, 

Containing a chronological series of 100 Colored | 
a illustrating successive periods, from the Dawn 
= th 3.60. the Present Day. 1 vol. oblong quar- 

“ ¢ 
Aistvrical Chart, or, History Taught by the Eye 
Showing at a glance the Rise, Development and Fa!l 
vf all the importact Nations, from the earliest times 
until the present day. This Chart is published in 
four distinct forms. 
@” For terms and other information, addivss the . 
publiebers 


oras. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Publishers of 


interlinear Classics. 


LATIN—Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicere, Sal- 
Yust, Ovid, Javenal, and Livy......$2.25 each. 
GREEK---Homer’s Lliad, Gena ‘ee. John, aud 
Xenophen’s Anabasis.... .... phaaned $2.75 each. 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms | 
aud circulars, 


Cowpentuwalr & Col 
628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHERS OF | 




















MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 

h 
ROYSE’S American Literature. |” yoy * 
SPPI ETON'S Young Chemist. 





RORHER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 


The five books sent o 


Coramon Schoo... teachers for examination 
Counting House...... Xoo for $3.50, or any one book 


, $1.00. Key 2.00 for half price, but only in 
the mone: 


ie Ae Fequest s scooms by Be 
terms or troduction write to 
W. J. GILBERT, Pablsher, St. Louis, Me. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE THREE PRONUNCIATIONS OF LATIN. 


BY M. M. FISHER, 
Professor of Latin, University of Missouri.) 
SECOND EDITION. 

The present enlarged edition has been brought out to 
avery considerable extent from the influence of teach, 
ers and scholars in various parts of the country. 

“A volume \_. no protesnor 0 of lotta on ogee to do 
without, w ver ma. yorite mode of pronun- 
wstion*— American Journal of Education, 8' t. Louis. 

“Careful and learned mt ab "—Daily Advertiser, 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR ; 


For sale by Booksellers, or sent by’ 
N“W-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
1% Hawley Street, Boston. 











See ina system- 
Gendions ons are such as 
LZ on each subject and 
he Answers taken from the best authorities, with the 
name of the author, the page and paragraph — — 
each answer is taken. th an appendiz, co ining 
outlines of Infinitives, Participles and Analysis mG Gram- 
mar, Percentage in Arithmetie, by gy E> and Practice of 
Teaching, Map Draw A Scale of Criticism, A Pro- 
‘Dune of Studies and fecitations, Rules to be Observ- 


opic List for the Study of 
a F A i, ete. By far the most complete and valuable 
$i. of th 


e kind ever issued from the press. Price, 


school br: 
tie a philosophical order. 
| to bring out the most difficult 





ey _ aioe Teacher Served at Last!!! 
A NEW WORK. 


Methods of Teaching in Country Schools. 
By G. Daias Liyp. 


We have no hesitancy in saying that the teacher who 
would a the most success of his school, must have 


| Ow. 

oare acquainted with with be. the teacher's works pub- 

| shed Europe and 

say chat ‘this is the most 

Teacher that has ever been issued from the p 

, book is mestng with w great sale. aaa $1.25. 

| SOMETHING NEW. GRAMMAR MADE ATTRAC- 
TIVE AND INTERESTING. WAKE UP 

YOUR DULL L Sean CLASS BY 


“Normal Teacher” Parsing Book. 


This little book contains — -eight blank ruled 
and arranged for written par leasona, and several 
pages reading matter, consiating of pear te and 
odels for parsing ever ch, and for the an- 
alysis of sentences. Rules Por a nguishing the differ- 
ent parts of speech in ‘difficult cases, an explanation of 
the constructions of Infinitive and Particip es and the 
| Saas Pronoun. Price, 20 Cen te 
(In Press.) NORMAL OUTLINES 4 the COMMON 
SCHOOL BRANCHES. 1 
Devlen ed as an aid to teachers and pupils in the 
metho fof tenching and studying by topics. By G. DaL- 
Las LinD. Price, cases aaa 
Agents wens. nd for terms. a 
J. E. | HHERRILL, Propt'r, Danville, Ind. 


New Music Books. 








| Parlor Organ Inst an Instruction Book. ¢:.50. 


his very easy, thorough and 
a. ies) book teaches both light ana sacred music ; 
hat is, Songs, Marches, Waltzes, Rondos, Sunday 
School, School and Church Music; in fact every- 
thing that can be played on areed organ. It includes 
50 tunes for = hand, 150 Bo poe or fingering, 80 
graded pieces for lessons, and about 140 Hymn Tunes 
and Glees, all with full and plain ‘Givections. 


Johnson’s New Method for Thorough Base, 


is Or BLO Chord, Glee and Sacred music, and is published 
for $1.0 


Temperance Jewels. «35 ct». voaras,) 


commends itself to cle en by the religious cha 
racter ofits contents and to all Temperance Wa 


by the excellence of its Seuey and music. 
Apecimen copy ! 
(30 cts.) sells very rapidly 


White Robes. proving that it is appreciated 


as “the sweetest Sunday roy Song Book ever 
made.” Send for Specimen copy ! 


RES. YOURSELF with a NEW YEAR'S SUB- 

SCR ION TO “THE USICAL RE- 

O0O,) and receive ten times that 
music all the news, and valuable in- 








amount in g 
structive articles. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
©. H, DITSON & OO., 843 B’dway New York. 


NOTICE TO TEACHERS. 


REWARD CARDS. 


o H. MACY & CoO., 


day School Reward Cards, st 
ts hitherto offered. 





Sell sy 








$660 Sr <a town. one and $5 outfit 


DAY to Se ee eis Se Oe Fire- 
and Outfit Free, Ad. 
on 0. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine 


‘$73 





THE HEKTOGRAPH., 


THE MARVEL OF THE ACE! 


New Process of Rapid Copying without the Use of Acids ora Press, 


100 Copies of any Original Writing or Drawing in 20 Minutes. 
Invaluable to School Superintendents and Teachers. 
The Patentees of the Hektograph are the original inveniors of this process and the only 
ones who can obtain a patent for it in this country. The wonderful success of the Hektograph 
here and in Europe have caused hundreds of poor, cheap imitations to be made and offered for 
sale, and have disgusted many with the process; to all such we say give the Hektograph a 
trial and if not better than any other you need notkeep it Among those who are using the Heke 
tograph after trying and discarding several of the imitations, are: 
THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. WESTERN UNION 
TELEGRAPH CO. AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILWAY CO. 
And Hundreds of Others. 

Any apparatus other than the Hektograph for this process is simply an imitation. 

genuine one only. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send for Circular. 


HEKTOGRAPH CO., 
22 and 24 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK. 


auD fis" SOUTH 7th 4T. PHILA. 
53 WEST 2nd ST., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


£ BY ph DEALERg 


ga _ ESTERBROOK &CO 


Buy the 


44 BLOOMFIELD ST., Boston. } 
115 MUNROE sST., (Chicago. 


RONAXS BS FOR 






















WEWNORKCTRCE 28 SORA.ST. 
WORKS. CAMDEN N. J 














For Fine Writing, No. |, 303, ond Ladies, 170. For Broad Writing, 294, 389, 
and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, on 


Falcon, 873, 903. Other Styles to suit ali hands, 
Sample Cards, Price Lists, ete., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 91 John Street, New York. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 
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utes to demonstrate 
value of Carbolate 
of Tar, the most heal- 








of the most healing and soothing 

operties are so combined with 
Pine Tree Tar, that the mere 
breathing converts them into a dense 
amoke or vapor. This is inhaled—taken 
right to the diseased parts. No heat, no hot water, 
or breathing it, and you feel its healing power 










Etc. 
t Free. 





Addr, cs Ba eS 
who ve 
Dr. M. W.CASE, * i Alb portact eatsaction. “FULL L TREATHENT cot 
ion alw: gu 
Q33 ArchSt., Philadelphia, Pas wince wettine te center. come this paver. 





*," X-Mas *.* 
CHIURCEL & CO's. 


CHRISTMAS SELECTION 


‘ For 1879. 
t@” Six beautiful Carols by the best writers 
of Sacred Song. Better than ever for Sunday 
Schools, Choirs and the Hone Circle. 


JOHN R. ANDERSON & CO., 
56 Beekman St., New York. 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


Bought,-Sold,- Exchanged. 


rape $4 -~ ee oe 2 eging — Constantly on hand a large sessat of newiand 
shelf-worn School-Books, at discounts of from 15 jo % 

” CHURCH ) MUSICAL VISITOR, ” | per cent. from net list. 
} ei eatery, bart “sample copies of School-Books for 
j A SUPERB NUMBER. hich they have no further use, will send a list, an offer 

the Holiday VISITOR is the most attractive ever | will be made for th 
panes Con original articles from a dozen of the 
ost writers on 


trated Poem by serena Pats frou of sae Cheapest Book Storein the World 
Bey fe org ee ty yg” M. J. HYNES, 
a lovely “ 


ll Forget Me Me | lane 2 rae pe pratt ' 
Old and New Books. 


hnelder. A rare 
becription, 
2nd Hand School Books a Specialty. 


for music lovers. price, ) A Su 
0 a year with premium. 
re to send for the, Holiday VISITOR and have 
Immense prices paid for Old Books. Orders by mal 
promptly attended to. dgr-ght 
1% NASSAU, 7BEEKMAN, & 19 ANN 8TS., N.Y. 


Be su 
it wat to musieal friends 
EEK. $1238 atbome easily made. ostl 
190 | $7 2b cat tree re 4 Tavs & Oo., Augusta, Main 


edOuN CHURCH & CO., 
guarantéed to Agents. 


66 W. Fourth St., Cincinnatti, . 
" grraeaoaere 
= Outfit free. Suaw & Co., Augusta, Maine, 








And 805 Broadway, New York 


TEACHERS Fare? 3 
dgr-ul ie 

















